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MOODY IN BOSTON. 


WORK TO BE DONE OR ANARCHY—-THE SAL- 
VATION ARMY. 


My Dear Paciric: A Sunday in 
Boston, fresh from the country, gives 
zest to the royal things there to be 
enjoyed, which some of your readers 
may also appreciate. I reached the 
city on Saturday, just in time to at- 
tend Dr. Meredith’s Bible class of 
three thousand: persons. Tremont 
Temple was filled when I entered, 
and I had to pass to a front seat be- 
fore finding room to crowd in. Sure- 
ly, such a gathering weekly speaks 
volumes. Of atruth, God has a seed 
left to serve him. ‘‘Walking in the 
Light” was the subject; great inter- 
est manifested all over the hall. The 
Doctor is very clear, distinct and 
practical in all his views. In reply 
to one question, he said, ‘‘I tell you 
now, as I have told you before, that 
I do not believe in the condemnation 
of the heathen without having first 
heard of Christ the Saviour.” I must 
not here take the space to speak of 
the many interesting’ points discuss- 
ed. It is gratifying to know that 
many of the prominent clergymen 
here take charge of a Bible class after 
their morning service. Doctors Grif- 
fis, Meredith, Duryea and others ac- 
complish a great work in this direc- 
tion. I was present with Dr. Dur- 
yea’s class, and had a royal feast. 
The Sunday services in Boston com- 
mence at 10:30. I desired to hear 
Dr. Griffis of Shawmut church, suc- 
cessor to Dr. Webb. He was called 
within the year from Schenectady, 
N. Y., where he had been settled for 
nine years. Itis my conviction that 
he is destined for great power and 
usefulness among this people. I 
should judge his age to be about 40 
years. He is tall and commanding, 
and speaks with the assurance that 
he believes in the truths he presents. 
His voice is very pleasant and im- 
pressive. His subject was ‘‘Scripture 
Doctrine of Hades.” (Actsii: 27.) His 
allusions to the unwarranted opposi- 
tion to Andover were very distinct 
and positive. 

In the evening Doctor Withrow 
preached to a full house in the Park- 
street church. He presented his res- 
ignation that day to accept the pas- 
torate of Dr. Kittredge’s former 
church in Chicago. They have been 
very persistent in pressing their 
‘‘call,” and we will hope they will 
have no occasion to regret their 
choice. 

The service of all others to which I 
wish to direct attention is that which 
took place on Monday, at 12 o’clock, 
in Tremont Temple, called the ‘‘busi- 
ness men’s meeting,” conducted by 
our Brother Moody. ‘the Temple 
was crowded with an immense audi- 
ence to listen to this remarkable man. 
The first balcony was reserved for 
the ladies, and they completely filled 
it, as well as a large portion of the 
second balcony. The seats on the 
floor were all occupied by men. 
While the audience was gathering, 
there was an enthusiastic praise 
meeting, led by a large chorus seated 
on the platform, under the direction 
of Professor D. B. Towner, Mrs. 
Towner playing the organ accompan- 
iment. 

Mr. Moody came upon the platform 
shortly before twelve, and, after an 
introductory service of prayer and 
song, read Scripture selections from 
the twenty-third chapter of St. Luke, 
containing the parable of the prodi- 
gal son, which he took as the basis of 
his discourse, the special subject of 
which was ‘‘City Evangelization.” 
He said: ‘‘The priest and the Levite 
are typical characters. We get into 
the shoes of this priest and Levite 
very often. The priest stood very 
well; perhaps was one of the leading 
priests in the temple service. He 
stood so erect that, if he had tumbled 
over, he would have gone over back- 
wards; but we find that this man did 
not do what God had given him to 
do:. The Levite was a sort of church 
deacon. These two men had religion 
—were full of it. But it was up in 
their head and never struck down 
into their heart. Do you know I be- 
lieve that is the curse of Christendom 
to-day? 

‘‘How are you going to bring those 
two men together? The need of one, 
and thé other man being in a position 
to help him, just brought them to- 
gether This good Samaritan didn't 
pull out a great long manuscript and 
read the fallen man a lecture thirty 
or forty minutes long about ‘the new 
departure,’ or on ‘the decrees of 
almighty God.’ 
him about the moral law. He didn’t 
scold him and aay 
right, glad you have falien amon 
the J oni: hese you right, but I 
will help you.’ ) 
work in that way. This good Samar- 
itan carried some oil with him. Lots 
of people carry vinegar, and they 
will give you vinegar on all occasions. 


Lots of people go to 


He didn’t talk to; Pp 


l believe there was more prejudice | 


taken out of that Jew’s mind in thirty 


minutes than was ever before in all 


the world. 


going to be evangelized in our cities 
with any other power but the old 
gospel, with the old power, the old 
fire; that is what you want behind 
the gospel. 

‘‘What do you see to-day through- 
out American cities? There is a class 
of people growing up in our cities 
that are hating the churches just as 
much as the Jews ever hated the Sa- 
maritans; and the gulf is growing 
darker, wider and deeper every hour 
of the day; and if the Church don’t 
make haste and bridge this chasm, 
we are going to have a wretched state 
of things in this country. The time 
has come that the Church of God has 
got to throw over some of its old 
methods, or adapt itself to these 
masses, or else we are going to have 
them come to us. They are going to 
come with a torch, with a knife, with 
dynamite. We are going to have 
dark days in this country, and I do 
not think they are far away, unless 
something is done. The time has 
come for the Church of God to take 
hold. If there isn’t any power in the 
gospel to evangelize these masses, let 
us find it out; but let us give the old 
gospela good chance. You cannot 
legislate men into being good, and 
you are not going to put down this 
wretched state of things that we see 
in all our cities in any other way 
than by the gospel of the Son of God. 
What we want is a more aggressive 
Christianity. If one thing don’tsuc- 
ceed, let us throw it overboard, and 
take something that will; but let us 
make up our mind that, by the help 
of God, weare going to reach these 
masses.” 

Mr. Moody then detailed the man- 
ner in which the work of reaching 
the masses is done in England, say- 
ing: ‘‘They have what they call mis- 
sions, and they commence perhaps 
six months ora year ahead to work 
up the missions. They call a mission 
at Leeds, a mission at Manchester or 
Birmingham. The leading men of 
the Church of England will go down 
into that city, and every church and 
cathedral will be open for ten days. 
There will be meetings in the morn- 
ing, afternoon and at night, and the 
very best talent they have got in the 
Church of England is there. The re- 
sult is that the papers are printing 
the sermons, the men on the cars are 
talking about the meeting, the atten- 
tion of the whole world is arrested 
by the great question of salvation, 
and hundreds and thousands are 
brought into the kingdom of God. If 
the Protestants in the city of Boston 
will say that next February or March 
they are going to have a mission for 
ten days; let them get the leading 
ministers of New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, of all denominations, 
here; let the pastors visit their non- 
churchgoers to get them in to hear 
these men preach; have every church 
in Boston open for ten days. Then 
the great papers would take up the 
sermons. It would be carried in ey- 
ery nook and corner, into the cars, 
down into the cellars, and those men 
who don’t usually hear anything 
about Jesus Christ would be talking 
about him. We want work done in- 
side of the church, but also outside 
of the church; not by outside parties, 
but the Church of God in action to 
meet these masses. I believe Boston 
ought to have at least twenty preach- 
ing places open every night. There 
is a good deal of serving God by 
proxy. It is very easy for a man to 
sit in his office and write off a check 
now and then. But God don’t want 
that check; he wants the man; and 
when he gets the man, there is going 
to be something done.” 

Mr. Moody, in closing, said he 
thought ministers now were educated 
away from the people—four years pre- 
paring for college; then four years 
in college; and two years more in the 
theological seminary; and they know 
about as little concerning the real 
wants of the people, and how to 
reach them, as a man dropped down 
from the moon—and that the masses 
must be reached by shrewd, sharp 
men, full of the Holy Ghost. He 
was opposed to the words ‘‘city.mis- 
sion,” as they made a man feel that 
he was a pauper, and that he was be- 
ing patronized. He favored calling 
such an organization a ‘‘City Evan- 
gelization Society.” Personal visita- 
tion-of the masses, especially by god- 
ly women, was urged by the speaker 
as one of the most efficient means of 
evangelizing the masses. | 
This address must have made a 
rofound impression on the minds 
of those earnest Christian men and 
women who were present. I trust 
they will show by their loving works 
‘‘who is my neighbor.” And when 
will Christian workers in San Fran- 
cisco and other towns show their 
loyalty to Christ by such practical 
work? 

On the same afternoon another 
meeting was held by the Salvation 
Army in the Meionaon Hall. Gen- 


eral Booth, the founder of the Army, 


| is with them for two days. The Gen- 


eral was invited to speak on this oc- 
casion by the Boston Evangelical 
Alliance. He is man about sixty 
years of age, tall, of medium build, 
with heavy gray hair and beard. His 
remarks were often greeted with ap- 
plause and marks of approbation. 
He said that he did not come to tell 
his hearers how to reach the masses, 
but to give some of his own ex- 
periences in that direction as shown 
in the Salvation Army. This is an 
organization of men and women who 
believe that they have been saved 
from the condemnation and power of 
sin. The methods of the order are 
peculiar. His aim had been to create 
some means by which he could get 
the attention of the lower classes. 
That he had succeeded, a review of 
the work of the army showed. From 
75 corps nine years ago, with 7,000 
members, the Army has grown to 
2,500 corps, with 300,000 soldiers. 
Then the work was confined to a 
space of 225 square miles; now it ex- 
tends into England, Australia, India, 
Sweden, France, Switzerland, Africa, 
Tasmania, New Zealand and the Unit- 
ed States. The Army in the United 
States numbers 170 corps and 18,000 
soldiers. At the close of the address, 
the General, in a concise and pithy 
manner, answered such questions as 
those present chose to ask regarding 
the organization. From assurances 
given by many Christian men, it 
seems certain that great numbers 
from the lowest ranks are reached by 
this remarkable system, and brought 
into the Master’s kingdom. 


In conclusion, I desire to tell you 
how earnestly we watch for the ar- 
rival of THe Paciric week by week. 
Thanks to ‘‘J. C. H.” for all his time- 
ly and valued articles, also many 
thanks to ‘‘Justice” for the appro- 
priate reply to ‘“‘The New Departure,” 
‘‘Ionorance or Injustice —Which?” 
There will be many regrets that our 
good brother should ever write such 
an article. With cordial greetings, 

S. A. C. 


A TOUR IN CHINA.—VIII, 


BY REY. C. R. HAGER. 


When night comes to us we find 
ourselves in a market town which is 
called Tais Nga (big tooth). Here, 
as soon as we arrive, though weary 
and tired, we commence to sell books, 
and very many persons buy. After 
a late supper and prayers, we retire 
to bed; but we are awakened from 
our slumbers by a terrible beating of 
the gong. ‘‘What is it?” asked I of 
my servant; to which he replied that 
there was a sick man in town, and a 
Buddhist priest adopted this method 
to drive out the devil, supposing that 
some spirit was injuring the man. 
What a remedy! One not only mak- 
ing the sick worse, but the well sick. 
And this sort of beating was kept up 
all night, very much to our discom- 
fort. In the morning I asked our 
cook whether the devil was now driv- 
en out, at which he smiled, and said 
he did not know; for he has already 
learned not to believe in such foolish 
notions. I did not say it, but 
thought that such a hubbub would 
be more likely to bring the evil one 
than drive him away. The doctor 
told some of the people they better 


go to the Canton Hospital and get 


cured.. Between the drum beating 
and hard boards, we found that we 
had not fully rested when the hour 
of four arrived; but we must get up, 
for a long and difficult journey is be- 
fore us. Yesterday we walked thirty- 
three miles; but to-day we must 
walk forty miles, and to do this be- 
tween daylight and dark one can not 
nap very often. Besides, we must 
finish our sales of books, and this 
will detain ussomewhat. As we pass 
over a rolling plain, we observe here 
and there a village, and sometimes a 
large gateway,constructed in honor of 
some woman who, after her husband’s 
death, would not consent to betroth 
herself to another. Near Lam Tau, 
where our sale of books is rapid, 
many of the people had never seen a 
foreigner. A short distance from 
here we saw the famous poppy from 
which opium is obtained. At home, 
in some of our gardens, it is nurtur- 
ed for its red flower, but here another 
object is had in view. I do not re- 
member of having seen the plant in 
my later years; but I quickly recog- 
nized it, as having once plucked its 
flower in my father’s garden. Most 
of it was in bloom—. e., flowering; 
but some of it had already flowered, 
and the little knob of an inch in 
length,and one-half or three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter, was also formed. 
I wondered much how the juice was 
extracted from this which formed 
the crude opium; but, after walking 
past a number of fields of this grow- 
ing poppy, we finally came to a patch 
where the big pods were already in- 
cised from the top to the bottom. 
Some of the pods had only a few in- 
cisions, while others quite a number. 


‘and around the entire knob. 


This led us to believe that the in- 
cisions were made at different times, 
The 
cut was very light and not at all 
deep. This whole subject was after- 
wards made a little more clear to my 
mind by finding a dry pod, which 
was incised on every side, and con- 
tained twenty-three incisions. We 
found these poppy fields only for a 
distance of some ten miles, and only 
in a few places did it seem that it was 
cultivated to any extent. On inquiry, 
we found that it had been cultivated 
for some twenty or thirty years; but 
that, instead of being on the increase, 
it was rather on the decrease as an 
article of production. We-rwere the 
more interested in finding this plant, 
because we had never seen it any- 
where else in the Quangtung Prov- 
ince, and, as far as I know, it is not 
produced in the eastern part of the 
province. Here, then, is the product 
which is the curse of China, and sends 
many thousands to a premature 
grave. Would that we could root 
out the habit as easily as pull up one 


‘of these stocks; then might we hope 


for deliverance from this chain of 
bondage! But, we journey on, until 
we reach the large market’town of 
Fan Kai. The sun is on the merid- 
ian, and we long for a little rice and 
rice-water; but we pass right on 
through the town, and only halt 
when we reach a large tree at the oth- 
er side. Here we sit down the first 
thing. I have come to regard a 
Chinese crowd with a good deal of 
indifference, and do not always com- 
mence to speak as soon as they crowd 
around me, but allow them to look at 
me first, and pass their remarks up- 
on my person. In less than two 
minutes we are both surrounded by 
large crowds, one some distance 
removed from the other. After 
I am a little rested, 1 commence 
to sell books; but my sales are 
rather slow until an official comes 
out, attended by two _ servants. 
He asks us our names, and we tell 
him, and write them in Chinese, so 
that he can see them. He says that 
it is his duty to protect us, for which 
expression we thank him most cor- 
dially, yet secretly wish he would not 
trouble himself about us, and think 


jthat we are quite able to take care 


of ourselves. His presence attracts 
only a larger crowd; and, after our 
greetings are over, we commence to 
sell books, and so numerous are the 
buyers that one of his servants 
counts the cash for us, which is quite 
important if you do not wish to be 
cheated. Nearly every one bought, 
to which our official, in his long 
garb and bare head, was a silent 
spectator. My pockets fill with cash 
(one-tenth cent), and soon the last 
book is sold. In the meantime, the 
others have sought and found some- 
thing to eat, but I leave without eat- 
ing, merely because we have not now 
time for it, as our time is all up, 
when we must proceed on our jour- 
ney. The officer did not remain 
with us until we had sold out, but 
left when he had satisfied his curios- 
ity about us and learned that we were 
on our way to Ko Chan city. Hein- 
vited us to his yanuwn (official resi- 
dence), but we declined to go, on the 
ground that we had still a long dis- 
tance before us, which we must trav- 
el before night. 


NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RE- 
LIGION. 


BY THE STATISTICAL SECRETARY. 


There has been growth in many di- 
rections during the year past. Our 
churches in California have increased 
in number from 106 to 114, our 
membership from 6,619 to 9,308. Our 
benevolent contributions have ex- 
ceeded in amount those of last year 
by about $3,000. Several new church 
buildings have been erected, and in 
numerous congregations there have 
been joyful seasons of religious reviv- 
al. - Bethany church in San Francis- 
co held a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings under the direction of Major 
Dixon C. Williams, and reports thir- 
ty-eight accessions upon profession 
of faith. 

_ Dr. Munhall, an evangelist, held 
special services in Los Angeles, Sac- 
ramento and elsewhere, and attend- 
ing, or following those meeting were 
some accessions to the churches. 


Evangelistic services were held fora 
limited period in the Golden Gate 
church and Market-street Branch 
church in Oakland. Several minis- 
ters from Oakland, San Francisco 
and vicinity co-operated with the 
pastors of these churches, and much 
good was done, the largest results 
appearing in connection with the 
congregation of the Golden Gate 
churohs: < 

-Qur-church in Petaluma joined in 
union revival services and received a 
blessing. 

Benicia, Lockeford, Lodi, Soquel, 
Bethany, Byron, Fairview, San Juan, 
Green Valley, Merrillville and Tulare 
have been made glad by the presence 


of the Holy Spirit and the conver- 
sion of souls to Christ. Other churches, 


in less degree, have been blessed, and 


‘they were a year ago. 


are in better spirit for work than 
Ninety-four 
of our churches have contributed to 
the treasury of one of more of our 
benevolent societies, as follows: To 


‘the Pacific Theological Seminary, 


$18.00; to American Congregational 
Union, $43.00; to American Home 
Missionary Society, $75.00; to Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, 


$32.00; to A. M. A. (Chinese mission) 


$34.00; to Woman’s Board of Mis- 


‘sions, $53.00. 


The needs of the wide field were 
never so many; the privilege of giving 
for the cultivation of the field was 
never so great as now. In our own 
State new churches are called for; 
abroad new doors are opening wide 
to Christian laborers. Since the be- 
ginning of the present statistical 
year (September lst.) new churches, 
not yet recognized by Council, have 
been organized in San Diego, Edge- 
mont and Eagle Rock, Los Angeles 
county, San Miguel, San Luis Obis- 
po county, and a Swedish church in 
Oakland. 

With the rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation of the State there are 
coming new laborers; but for the 
prosecution of new labor, the 
strengthening of weak churches, the 
securing of lots and houses of wor- 
ship, the endowment of our Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the increased efficiency 
of our Academy, the development of 
Christian work among our foreign 
population and _ evangelist work 
among all classes in our State, there 
is need, urgent need, that they who 
can, should give according as God 
has prospered them. 

Our one church in Nevada has held 
its own. The church and its pastor 
are greatly isolated, and have a 
special claim upon our prayers and 
sympathy. 

Inthe recent National Council of 
Congregational Churches at Chicago 
California was represented by Rev. 
John K. McLean, D.D., Rev. R. H. 
Sink, Deacon S. A. Chapin and 
Hon. J. M. Haven. Dr. McLean 
was chosen one of the Assistant 
Moderators. For statistics of our 
work and the present condition of our 
churches attention is called to the 
tables inthe Minutes. 
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AFRICA, 


(Continued. ) 


Northern and northeastern Africa 
are so much under the power of Mo- 
hammedism that very little has been 
done there in missionary work. In 
Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, 
there is a form of corrupt Christian- 
ity prevailing, known as the Coptic 
chureh. It is thoroughly organized, 
with a Patriarch residing at Alexan- 
dria, and somewhat like the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches, but 
superior in this, that they admit the 
Bible freely among the common peo- 
ple, but it is at the present time ut- 
terly devoid of spiritual power; and 
so a legitimate field for Christian 
missions, and some effort has been 
made in their behalf, but with small 
success thus far. And so we hasten 
on to Central Africa, the great thea- 
tre and marvel of modern exploration. 
The name of David Livingstone will 
henceforth stand upon the page of 
history as one of the greatest of ex- 
plorers and human benefactors, and 
his yb held in loving and 
admiring homage by all Christian 
people, as well as by the natives of 
the ‘‘Dark Continent.” The work 
sO auspiciously begun by him, has 
been ably carried forward by Stanley 
and others, until the wonders of that 
vast territory, set down in our geo- 
graphies as ‘‘Unknown,” is fairly re- 
vealed, and the civilized world stands 
amazed at the extent and richness of 
its resources as well as its beauty, 
and the comparative healthfulness 
and comfort of its climate. The per- 
fection of physical developement in 
some of the native tribes is also a 
grateful surprise. We are all more 
or less familiar doubtless with the 
wonderful impetus these discoveries 
have given to modern missions. The 
great lakes of Albert, and Victoria 
Nyanza, Tanganyika, and Nyassa, 
were yisited by missionaries of the 
various English societies as soon as 


illness of his mother. 


' possible after their discovery, and 
Scotch, German, Swiss, and other 


societies followed rapidly. Man 


difficulties have been encountered, 


and some failures made; that is to say, 


some of the first locations had to be. 


abandoned, and others chosen, but it 
has become now a thoroughly estab- 
lished fact that there are in the high 
table-lands many places that are en- 
tirely healthful, and in every way 
desirable. We would earnestly re- 
commend to our readers who have 
not already done so, to give them- 
selves the pleasure of reading 
‘‘Through the Dark Continent.” 

On the western slope of the great 
interior of Africa is located our own 
mission of Bihe, first occupied by 
the lamented Bagster, with its vary- 
ing fortunes, but on the whole suc- 
cessful work. The site is well chos- 
en, and we look for a _ rapid 


‘development of usefulness in the 


near future. Farther north, on the 
western slope, is the line of missions 
established by the Rev. William Tay- 
lor, the great Methodist apostle of 
missions, and others that we must 
not stop to notice. But we cannot 
close this sketch without returning 
to Lake Nyanza, and giving our 
readers an extract from the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer, giving a 
glimpse into the Uganda Mission. 
Those who have read ‘‘Through the 
Dark Continent” remember it as the 
home of Mtesa and his people. ‘‘The 
young king Muanga, son of Mtesa, 


was made very angry by the non-ap- 


pearance of three missionaries, whom 


Mr. Mackay was expecting and whom. 


he had crossed Lake Nyanza to meet. 
At the same time rumors were cur- 
rent that there were a large number 
of white men in Busoga, the region 
on the east side of the lake. 


fact that Mr. Joseph Thompson’s 
visit in that section had awakened: 
the fears of the people, and the ene- 
mies of the missionaries had misre- 
presented their numbers. Other in- 
cidents, also misunderstood ,increased. 
the excitement. As a result, three 
native lads, converts, were seized and 
taken to a place outside the capital 
and there tortured. Their arms were 
cut off, and they were then bound 
alive to a scaffolding, under which a 
fire was made, and they were slowly 
burned to death. It is wonderful to 
read that, even when their murderers 
were mocking them, and bidding 
them pray to Jesus to rescue them 
from the flames, the lads clung to 
their faith and in the fire sang, ‘‘Dai- 
ly, Daily, Sing the Praises.” Anoth- 
er lad was bound and beaten. Of 
course the Christian community was 
scattered, but wonderful courage 
was given them, and they did not 
hesitate to declare themselves Chris- 
tians whenever there was a call to do 
so. The missionaries told the king 
that they would leave the country, 
but he had begun to relent, and 
shortly began to apologize for what 
he had done, and declared that it had 
been without his knowledge and ap- 
probation. He consented to summon 
a public court and there state his 
wish to have the missionaries remain 
in the country, and that he would al- 
low his people to be taught. One 
who assisted in the work of death 
was so impressed by the behavior of 


the martyred youths while under tor-- 
ture that he determined to learn to. 
pray, and numbers were added to the - 
The king 
since repeatedly renewed his assur- 


church as a result. 


anees of friendship, and does not 
wish to be without Englishmen in his 
country. At last accounts, he has 
himself been receiving instruction, 
and the outlook of the mission was 
hopeful.” All this, be it remembered, 
has taken place within two years, and 
among a people but just redeemed 
from the darkest heathenisn. Can 
we be guiltless, if we do not doall in 
our power to save such a_ people? 
From Uganda, we will return to Na- 
tal and Zululand, our point of depart- 
ure when we started on this tour of 
observation. We have taken, of 
course, only a bird’s-eye view of this 
great field. We have been literally 
ying over Africa, poising here and 
there for a closer scrutiny of a few 
points, ason swift wing, we have 
made the circuit. Wehave not yet 
looked into our own work at Natal 
as it deserves, and must not leave 
Africa till that is accomplished, but 
it must be reserved for another chap- 
ter. Mrs. M. L. Merarrr. 


Disestablishment in Wales seems: 
by common consent the next step the 
Liberal party will take. The burden. 
of the support of a Church which may: 
oe be called alien is admitted. 
While the Congregationalist, Meth- 
odist and Baptist churches in Wales. 
are well attended, the congregations. 
in the Established Church are drear- 
ily thin, and the ministers in no way 
in sympathy with the people. 


M. Bartholdi has returned to. 
France, on account of the dangerous. 


The ru-- 
mor had arisen probably from the 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespar, December 15, 1886, 


GIVING AS AN ACT OF WORSHIP. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL STAVER. 


[A paper read before the Willamette Asso- 
ciation of Congregitional Ministers and 
Churches, October 20, 1886, and published 
by vo e of the Association. ] 

The custom of giving a tenth to the 
Lord is older than the Mosaic econo- 
my. Moses enforced, but did not 
originate, the law. It was older than 
Jacob, who vowed, saying, ‘‘Of all 
that thou shalt give me, I will surely 
give the tenth untothee.” (Gen.xxvill: 
22.) It was older than Abraham, who 


Orave a tenth to Melchizedec; in fact, 


it is as old as our religion and the 
race. lt wasalaw from the begin- 
ning; and has been observed in all 


_in all ages, and in all quarters of the 


globe. Tithing, therefore, was not 
of Jewish origin, but’ was simply in- 
coporated into the system by divine 
appointment. As Sovereign and Pro- 
prietor of the soil, God required a 
tenth as rent. (Lev. xxvii:30-32). He 
laid claim to part, in token of his 
right to all. Every Jew must. devote 
a tenth of his harvest, be it large or 
small; a tenth of his sheep and cattle, 
had he few or many; a tenth of his 
fruit, even down to the most insigni- 
cant vegtable and herb that grew in 
his garden; a tenth of all must be de- 
voted to the Lord. 

And for what was this tenth de- 
manded? It was for the tribe of Le- 
vi; a reward for their services in the 
sanctuary, as the ministers of God. 
But was this all the Jew was requir- 
ed to give? No. This first tenth hav- 
ing been duly paid, the worshipper 
must now set aside a second tenth 
with which to honor the Lord in his 
sanctuary. (Deut. xiv: 22-27.) This 
must be a free-will offering; an act of 
pure liberality, promoted by love. 
This tenth differs from the former. 
That was given for the support of the 
Levite, this for the maintenance of 
religious worship; first,a tenth for one 
purpose, then a second tenth for an- 
other; so that by a permanent statute 
every Israelite was required to give at 
least a fifth of his yearly income to 
the Lord. One year in three this 
second tenth was devoted strictly to 
charity; every third year they must in- 
vite the poor into their houses, feed 
and clothe them. (Deut. xiv: 28-29.) 
This was the law concerning tithes. 
Thus God’s ancient people worshiped 
him with their gifts; they crowded 
the temple, not only with the first- 
lings of the flock, but with corn, wine 
and oil—the first fruits of the land. 
Song and prayer were not wanting, 
but it is doubtful if, merely for these, 
that sturdy race would have assem- 
bled three times a year. A religion 
that cost nothing could not long have 
been held in reverence. 


¢ It was the offering which gave their 


religion its dignity and strength; it 
was the offering which stirred their 
hearts until they loved the Témple 
as they loved themselves. Their of- 
ferings expressed what nothing else 
could express; neither word, nor sign, 
nor symbol—nothing but the gift can 
so fittingly acknowledge God as the 
Owner and Giver ofall. Their offer- 
ings were a tangible expression of 
gratitude. Tithing, therefore, was 
an essential part of Jewish worship. 
And, accordingly, the tide of relig- 
ious feeling rose or fell, as the people 
gave or withheld their gifts. Itisa 
significant fact that at least two im- 
portant revivals among the Jews were 
preceded by a restoration of the tith- 
ing system; besides many calls to re- 
pentance being prefaced by the ex- 
hortation, ‘‘Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse.” (IT Chr.xxxi:1-5; 
Neh.x:35-38; 3ii:44-47; Amos iv:4.) 
The command ran thus: “Bring ye 
the whole tithe into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in mine house, 
and prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.” 
Old Testament law and 
practice; the tithe must come first, or 
the blessing would be withheld. 

But worship is the same in all ages. 
What was a law in Eden is a law 
still. Tithing did not come in with 
Judaism, nor did it pass away when 
that system was superseded. ‘‘Christ 
scourged many things from the Tem- 
ple, but he did not evict the system 
of offerings.” With the coming of 
Christ, the peculiar sacrificial ele- 
ment dropped out, but the offerings 
continued. Thus the Magi brought 
gold, frankincense and myrrh. Thus 
Zaccheus witnessed his conversion by 
bestowing half his goods upon the 

or. Thus the early disciples actu- 
ally brought all they had. ‘‘They 
that had possessions, sold them;” 
they brought their all; not their 
tithes, but their houses and lands, 
and ‘‘distribution was made unto ev- 
ery man according as he had need.” 
And so, from the poor widow who 
‘‘did cast in all that she had, even all 
her living,” to the Macedonians, who, 
“according to their power, yea and 
beyond their power, they gave of 
their own accord”—they of the early 
church contributed, not because 
they were urged, but because they 
loved to give; and they loved to give 
because it was a part of religious 
worship. Their gifts were an offer- 


- ing to God, not to man—an offering 


of love, and hence an act of worship. 

But did not the Pharisee boast of 

aying his tithes? Certainly; ani so 
% boasted of praying, but shall we 
cease praying’on that account? The 
thing itself was right, though the 
motive and spirit were wrong. The 
Pharisee scrupulously paid his tithes. 
Did our Savior condemn him for 
this? Just the opposite; he commend- 
ded him for hisscrupulosity in giving. 


} erty might become rich.” 


‘‘These ought ye to have done,” said 
the Saviour, ‘‘and not to have left 
the other undone.” You did just 
right in paying your tithes, but you 
did wrong in neglecting other impor- 
tant duties. 

‘‘But we are not Jews, and are not 
bound by the Jewish system.” Very 
true; but the fact that we are Chris- 
tians, and not Jews, makes our obli- 
gation not less, but greater. Sup- 
pose the system of tithing had passed 
away with Judaism, do you see any 
authority in reason or revelation why 
the Christian standard of giving 
should not be higher than the Jewish? 


As another has said: ‘‘Is Christia 
love less potential than Jewish ? 
Are we not constrained spec 
as Moses commanded? as Chris- 


tianity tarnished a grace and degrad- 
eda duty? May a Christian in the 
sweet grace of charity stand behind 
a Jew and be hidden in his shadow? 
To ask these questions is to answer 
them.” 

Strong as this argument is, we have 
a stronger. 

What is it to be a Christian? Let 
the Master himself answer: “If any 
man will come after me, let him de- 
ny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.” And what is it to follow 
Christ? 


Corinth, exhorting them to liberality, 
he based his plea on the example of 
Christ. ‘‘For ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he be- 
came poor, that yethrough his pov- 
He who 
held possessions, to usinconceivable, 
voluntarily left them all and became 
poor, very poor. By his providence 
in nature he gave the bird a nest, and 
the fox a den; but for himself he re- 
served no place to lay his head. He 
fed the hungry multitudes; himself, 
when hungry, he fed not. And his 
death was but the culmination of his 
life; both form one piece, like his own 
seamless garment. And when he 
hung upon the cross, that taunt flung 
at him by his revilers was really the 
highest encomium human lips ever 
pronounced. They said, ‘‘He saved 
others; himself he cannot save.” And 
it was true; for, though at the lifting 
of his finger twelve legions of angels 
would have come to deliver him, yet 
how unlike all the rest of his life that 
would have been. When did he ever 
save himself? No. ‘‘He came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” Behold, in God’s well-be- 
loved, the Pattern Giver! 

The gospel history is the record of 
his ceaseless giving. There stand 
his life and death confronting the 
ages; the one example of true sacri- 
fice given for all time. And it can 
have no meaning at all, unless it be to 
teach us to live for others. To be a 
Christian, in its fullest, highest, 
noblest meaning, is to be like Christ; 
but to be Christ-like we must give to 
bless others. How far short of this 
many come, is only to) apparent. I 
do not indiscriminately condemn the 
prevailing piety; but itis not harsh 
to say if is incomplete. The better 
part is yet to be developed; and the 
growth is in the direction I am indi- 
cating. 

What constitutes the difference be- 
tween men like Paul, men like Liv- 
ingstone—between the self-sacrificing 
few in almost every church and the 
mass of church members? What is 
it? They are givers; they, like the 
Master, live to bless others. And 
before the Christian church can be 
complete, it must pass by where these 
now toil on its way to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
Had there been not one word in 
Scripture about ‘‘honoring the Lord 
with thy substance,” we could not 
mistake our duty with the life and ex- 
ample of Christ before us. For no 
man can follow Christ, except at a 
very great distance, who refuses to 
give, and to give freely, for the good 
of others. 

But we have still anotherargument; 
itis this: Eighteen centuries ago, 
Christ gave command for a universal 
kingdom. He said: ‘All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven 
and on earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations, 
* * * teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded 
you: and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 


Yet to-day, in mockery alike of 
Christ’s and Christ’s religion, 
Satan still holds absolute and un- 
challenged sway over half the hu- 
man race; debasing their intellects, 
brutalizing their bodies and ruining 
their eternal souls. How much long- 
er shall we suffer Satan to flaunt de- 
fiance in our faces? Do you think 
we are obeying the command of 
Christ as we ought? We are doing 
something, and all honor to the 
churches and the men that are carry- 
ing the gospel into foreign lands. 
But what are the facts? While the 
early disciples gave all they had,— 
houses, lands and time; and whilethe 
Macedonians, ‘‘according to their 
power, yea, and beyond their power, 
gave of their own accord,” we Chris- 
tians in America give just thirty-four 
cents apiece to foreign missions. It 
makes one cringe to relate such a 
fact, yet itis true. But this states 
the truth only in part; the fact is, a 
few give all that is given, and the 
rest give nothing at all. And yet 
how marvelously God has blessed our 
meagre Offerings. Our government 
is now building four naval ships, 
each of which is to cost $1,250,000. 
Yet with a still less sum the American 
Board Christianized the entire nation 


When Paul wrote to the church at 


of the Sandwich Islands; by which | 


130,000 heathen were civilized, and 


from 60,000 to 70,000 were hopefully 
converted.* Nor is this an excep- 
tional case. The missions of the 
American Board, alone, in_ their 
ordinary working, report an average, 
for the past ten years, of more than 
2,000 converts every year. Yet its 
average annual income is less than 
one-fourth what our government pays 
for one iron-clad man-of-war.f 

Europe and America combined 
have in the field 2,900 ordained mis- 
sionaries; less than two regiments of 
men with which to conquer the 
world. Yet as the result of this 
meagre working force, behold, not 
simply the Bible translated into 226 
languages, but alréady 650,000 con- 
verts .sitting down with us at the 
Lord’s table; and 2,500,000 listening 
to the gospel. 

“Our missionary journals comprise 
new Acts of the apostles. Modern 
missionary history presents marvels 
only equaled by the apostolic age.” 
Our missionaries on foreign fields are 
receiving such fruit of their labors as 
‘‘preachers of the gospel at home 
might well rejoice over if they had 
even the half of it.” 

Dr. Withrow, in the annual sermon 
before the American Board, October, 
1886, is authority for the statement 
that ‘‘we now see the average mis- 
sionary Winning twenty-four times 
more souls to Christin a year than 
does the average Protestant minister 
of the Gospel in Europe and Ameri- 
ca.” From this it is evident that we 
have all the machinery necessary to 
convert the world. Only apply the 
power; send the men. But how can 
we do this, if Christians are not will- 
ing to give more than thirty-four 
cents apiece? But the giving of a 


tenth would furnish all the money 


needed. ‘‘Let weekly systematic 
giving become the rule of Christen- 
dom, and let the measure of giving 
be a tithe, and the financial stress of 
our missionary boards would be for- 
ever removed. Let the entire church 
arise, as nations do when they go to 
war, and the world might soon be 
claimed for Christ. This is clearly 
within the reach of this generation; 
nothing is lacking but the sharp ring 
of the resolve, and the gospel might 
be preached to every creature. 

‘*But,” says some one, ‘‘you do us 
a manifest injustice; you have said 
nothing about our gifts to home 
missions.” Well, then, let us look 
at the figures as related to home mis- 
sions. 

‘According to Dr. Dorchester 
there were, in 1880, ten million mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Protestant 
churches in the United States, who, 
from 1870 to 1880, gave annually for 
missions, home and foreign, $5,500,- 
000, anaverage of fifty-five cents per 
churchmember. A considerable pro- 
portion, however, is given by church- 
goers who are not church members. 
We will eall it, therefore, an even 
fifty cents for each of the ten million 
professing Christians. But many 
thousands give a dollar each, which 
means that many thousands more 
give nothing. There are some thou- 
sands who give ten dollars; and for 
every thousand Of this class there are 
nineteen thousand who do not give 
anything. Some give five thousand 
dollars; and for each of them there 
are ten thousand church members 
who do not give one cent to redeem 
the heathen world, for which He, 
with whom they profess to be in sym- 
pathy, gaye his life.”{ Not more 
than fifty per cent. of all who call 
Jesus Lord, have taken to heart his 
last command, and are making their 
plan of life with reference to the con- 
quest of the world. Fully fifty per 
cent. of the Church ignore his great 
commission. 

Now, you ask—and you havea right 
to ask, having canvassed this subject 
—what do you propose? A renewal 
of the Jewish system of tithes? Not 
at all, That system would require 
us to give more than double what 
we understand by a tithe. We build 
on no stone of the old foundation ex- 
cept the example. We propose Chris- 
tian tithing. What we propose 
would be our duty all the same 
though there had never existed such 
a nationas the Jews. For the vital 
issues of the present day, for the 
proper honoring of God, for the sav- 
ing of the world, for the development 
of Christians, what we propose 
would be necessary all the same, 
though we were entirely ignorant of 
the Old Testament. We propose the 
New Testament rule for giving. What 
is that rule? ‘‘Upon the first day of 
the week let eack one of you lay by 
him in store as he may prosper.” 
(1 Cor. xvi: 2.) 

Let us look at this apostolic rule 
for a moment. 

**Upon the first day of the week”; 
what have we here? A fixed time for 
religious contributions, and that 
time occurring frequently and at reg- 
ular intervals. The duty is to be ha- 
bitually performed; the offering re- 
curs with the regularity of the Sab- 
bath itself. This does away com- 
pletely with the now prevalent method 
of having no method. } 

What more have we? ‘‘Upon the 
first day of the week let each of you”; 
not simply the faithful few who have 
& missionary spirit, but every one 
whom Christ has redeemed—every 
one enjoying the gift of divine grace; 
all must give, and give from prin- 
ciple. 

What more does the rule require? 


*The whole amount expended in the Sand- 
wich Islands from the beginning up to 1869, 
when the Board withdrew, was $1,220,000. 

tThe average annual income of the Amer- 
ican Board from 1810 to 1880 was $265,000. 


t“Our Country,” page 199-20. 


**Let each one of you lay by him in 
store”; that is to say, keepa treasury 
of his own. 


There are two distinct verbs in the 
original; one directing the setting 
apart of the money, the other the 
the treasuring up of the same. 
Literally, it runs thus: Let each of 
you set apart, treasuring up whatever 
by prosperity he may have acquired. 
But does the rule answer the ques- 
tion.How much I shall give? It does. It 
instructs us, not onlyinthe method, 
but inthe measure of our offerings. 
Should any one attempt to hide be- 
hind this rule while giving anything 
or nothing, he will find it a shield of 
thorn; for each one is required to 
give ‘‘as he may prosper.” The only 
point the rule can have is to goad 
one on to answering the question, 
How much has he prospered? Has he 
acquired so that he can give five, fifty, 
a hundred, or five hundred dollars? 
It matters not how you interpret the 
rule, it amounts to the same thing, 
since the sum givenshould bea defin- 
ite proportion of your earnings. The 
measure of receiving determines the 
measure of giving. Every one knows, 
or can know, the measure of prosper- 
ity which God has given him. Let 
the amount vary as his ability varies. 
The essential point is that a reckon- 
ing be made, and a definite part of 
his income be set aside as an offering 
to the Lord 


Church fairs and bazars, and oyster 
suppers, and ice-cream tables have no 
part in the Pauline plan, much less 
such questionable methods as amateur 
theatricals, grab-bags, ring cakes and 
church raftles. Under cover of relig- 
ion the Church is breaking the laws 
of the land, and educating a nation 
of gamblers. Nothing is more eyi- 
dent than that we have departed from 
Bible usage; we have gone out 
upon a craft of our own construction. 
The Bible method of giving is bene- 
ficence, the direct gift of a saved 
heart. Kach member of the Church 
for himself, without asking, and in 
view of how much God has prosper- 
ed him, is to make his own free-will 
offering as the testimony of his love, 
the token of his gratitude. And this 
plan of benevolence is not merely ad- 
visory; itis an apostolic command, 
emphasized by the full weight of 
apostolic authority. It is backed by 
all the authority of a ‘‘thus saith the 
Lord,” and it decides who shall give, 
‘feach one’; when we shall give, 
‘‘upon the first day of the week”; 
how much we shall give, ‘‘as we have 
prospered.” The rule is perfectly 
plain to one in whose heart the love 
of Christ reigns supreme. There is 
need of no more specific legislation, 
even touching the amount to be 
given. 

What we propose, then, is simply 
to restore giving to its lost place in 
the sanctuary. It was once a part of 
religious worship. Let us restore it 
to its rightful place; bring back its 
crown. Let us no longer dishonor 
God with a _ multilated worship. 
Bring to his courts, not words mere- 
ly, which cost nothing, but our offer- 
ings as God has prospered. Then 
will the voice of song, and sermon, 
and prayer come up well-pleasing be- 
fore God. He will be honored by a 
complete worship, and the beauty of 


the latter temple shall exceed the } 


former. 


In urging this upon you I do not 
make a law for any one. 1 say to no 
one, itisyour duty to give a tenth. 
It may be your dnty to give. more 
than that proportion. The Jew was re- 
quired to give more than a fifth; the 
early disciples gave all. I do not 
say that each should give the same 
proportion. The needs of individuals 
aud homes vary; what would be the 
rule in a family with many children 
would not be the rulein a childless 
home. Surely, the proportion should 
be much larger in the one case than 
in the other. What I do propose is 
that you make it a sacred, yet busi- 
ness matter. Pencil in hand, sit 
down to a careful calculation of your 
income; deduct the cost of :produc- 
tion, and out of the rest give a fixed 
sum.* Do not wait to see if you will 
have enough for yourself; for, with 
with most of us, to satisfy our own 
wants first, would be to leave nothing 
at all, and noone has aright to allow 
his personal demands to exhaust his 
income. He who spends all, fails 
to make his needs as small as 
they should be. Neither has one 
a right to hoard all he makes. 
What is more common to-day than 
for men with comfortable salaries to 
embark in business enterprises or 
house-building, lock up all their 
available funds in plans of their own, 
and then make this an excuse for giv- 
ing almost nothing. I draw no fan- 
cy picture. 


So I would emphasize the thought; 
do not wait to see if you will have 
enough for yourself. If we bring 
only what we do not need, what 
thanks have we? This is not ‘‘honor- 
ing the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the first fruits of thine increase.” 
No; when the money first comes to 
you, and before you spend any on 
self, take out the first fruits for the 
Lord. This is now the Lord’s mon- 
ey; no more conflicts,no more doubts, 
no more struggles over it, but simply 
the delightful duty and privilege of 
giving what each particular object 

airly claims. 

‘But are not some too poor to 
give?” Well, what is the teaching of 
Seripture? The conscientious Jew 
gave his two-tenths; though poor, 


"By the cost of production is meant such 
items as clerk hire, rent of store, factory or 
farm, interest on borrowed money, machia- 


ery, etc., but not personal and family ex- ) 


penses. 


' hia fifth was not. only accepted, but 


uired. To give was his duty, no 
less than the rich. And, turning to 
the New Testament, we find Christ 
commending the widow for giving 
her entire living. He commended 
the woman who broke the alabaster 
box of ointment on his feet, not only 
because she had made a singularly 
delicate offering, but chiefly because 
she had ‘‘done what she could.” If 
we accept the teaching of Scripture 
and of Christ as authoritative and 
final, no one is too poor to give. Can- 
not the poor man afford to give bet- 
ter than he can afford to dispense 
with God’s blessing on his labor? 
May it not be that with God’s bless- 
ing, his business or his farm might 
yield ten-fold more than without his 
blessing? Not afew whose judgment 
we are accustomed to trust, believe 
that there is an almost exact corre- 
spondence between the spirit of be- 
nevolence and the degree of temporal 
prosperity.* But be that at it may, 
the Bible nowhere excuses the poor 
from giving, because they are poor, 
and for the manifest reason that giv- 
ing isa means of grace as much as 
praying. Every one receives some- 
thing, and every one must give some- 
thing. The law is as wise as it 18 
stringent. 

The fact is, if we are going to have 
any share at all in the pain of bring- 
ing the world its redemption, about 
the only chance left us in this easy- 
going age is to give until it costs us 
real sacrifice. To the average busy 
mechanic, clerk, professional and 
business man, giving is about the 
only really practical method of show- 
ing his faith by his works. Who, 
then, is too poor to give? The pov- 
erty lies on the other side of the ac- 
count; we are all of us so poor in 
opportunities of honoring the Mas- 
ter, that we cannot afford not to give. 

God is lifting this world from sin 
and degradation by human instru- 
mentality. He himself has spared 
no expense , not even his own Son. 
He now asks us for our gifts. Let 
us not withhold them. He who gave 
us all that we have—the goldand sil- 
ver, and merchandise and houses, 
and lands and children; he who wa- 
ters our fields, and blesses our com- 
merce, and guards our homes, and 
preserves our lives, he it is who says, 
‘Honor the Lord with thy substance, 
and with the first fruits of thine in- 
crease.” Heitis who says, ‘‘None 
shall appear before me empty.” 
‘‘Upon the first day of the week let 
each one of you lay by him in store, 
as he may prosper.” 

‘But this I say, he that soweth 
sparingly shall reap, also, sparingly; 
and he that soweth bountifully shall 
reap, also, bountifully.” 


*This is scriptural. See Ps. xxxvii: 3; 
Prov. iii: 9, 10; Prov. xi: 24-26; Isa. lviii: 
10-11; Mal. iii: 10; Luke vi: 38; Acts xx: 
35; and II Cor. ix: 7, 8. 
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GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE 
AND CURES 


COLD in HBAD. 
CATARRE, 


HAY FEVER 


Not a Liquid, Snuf 
or Powder. Free fron 


Uffensive Odors. 


HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cts. at draggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60 cts. Circulars free. ELY BROS8., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


and Pharmacist, 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTA STREETS 
San Francisco, 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 

ow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
val ds’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


BIBLES. 


‘Our N ew Parallel 


Hamily Bibles. 


Old and Revised Version in Parallel 
Colamns. 


TWO BIBLES IN ONE. 


These make elegant HOLIDAY and MAR- 
RIAGE presents.” 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Bibles. 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


42 Geary Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


California. 


MYERS & CO. 


STOV varor. 


woob.} RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


OUSEHOLD 


UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp, Baldwin Hotel 


MILLS COLLEGE SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
x nearly to that of Wellesley. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


changed. 
For circulars or information app'y to 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - . PRINCIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogne to 
H £E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
A Boarding and a for Young 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory ani Academic. Thorough course 
in tbe Enelish branches. The Arts, Music and 
Moderm Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all 1respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational adventages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The 1 ext term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, addres 


MISSE+ HARMON, Berkeley, Cai. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Field Seminary | 


School tor Girls and Young Ladies. 


1823 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


iichool gives thorough instruction. 
Aumits special students. Prépares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth vear will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


iRVING INSTITUTE 


- 


= 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


)CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in ci y and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 8 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY! 


1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TuBBs & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


Facrory at THE Poreero. 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


COOKED 


A.B.C.W heat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C. 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 


American 
Breakfast 


Cereals. 


CONSUMPTION 


T have a we remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
nds of cases of the a Soar kind aad of long standing have 


been cured, Indeed. th is its efficacy, that 
send TWO ES FRED. together with 

ABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Fx: 
press and P. O. address. DE. T. A, SLOCUM, 18: Pear! St.. N.Y. 


crew. 
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Po 
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Mrs. C. T. MILLS, 
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| 
Made from the Finest Grains 
or ein m 
| 
o4 For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
nf circulars, etc., to Tae CEREALS 
‘ta M’r’e Co., 83 Murray Street, N. Y 
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Home Circle. 


THE YOUNG VAN DYCK. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


In the gray old Flemish eity, 
Bending o’er her ’broidery frame, 
At a window s deep embrasure, 
Sat a fair-haired, comely dame. 
Round her played her merry children, 
Twisting fillets for their heads, 
Pilfered, in their prankish mischief, 
From her pile of arras threads. 


Oft she turned her glance upon them, 
Softly smiling at their play, 

All the while her busy needle 
Pricking in and out its way; 

Gazing from the opén casement, 
Where the landscape lay in view, 

Striving from her silken treasures 
Thus to match each varied hue. 


‘Nay, I cannot,” sighed she, sadly, 
As the threads dropped from her hold— 
‘¢ Cannot mate that steely sapphire, 
Or that line of burnished gold. 
How it sparkles as it stretches 
Straight the deep blue wave across! 
Never bint of such a lus‘er 
Lives within my richest floss. 


“Ah, that blaze of splendid color! 
I could kneel with folded hands 
As I watch it slowly fading 
Off the distant pasture lands. 
How it pales my brightest saffrons, 
How it blurs my crimson, o’er! 
Mocking me with bitter tauntings 
That my skill can do no more!” 


From their play the children starting, 
Pressed around their mother’s knees; 
“ Why,” they cried, ‘‘in ail our Antwerp 
Where are ‘broideries such as these? 
Even the famous master Rubens 
Craves the piece we think so rare; 
« Asks our father’s leave to paint it, 
Hanging o’er the Emperor’s chair.” 


‘¢ How ye talk!” she smiled; yet often 

Have my fingers ached to choose 

Brush and pigments for my working, 
Not the faded floss [ use. 

But—a woman, wife and mother— 
What have I to do with art? 

Are not ye my nobler pictures— 
Portraits painted from my heart? 


‘¢ Yet I think if, ’midst my seven, 

One should show the master’s bent, 
One should do the things I dream of, 
All my soul would rest content.” 

Quick the four-year-old Antonio 
On her hand his forehead bowed, 
Whispering, ‘‘I will be your painter; 
I will make my mother proud.” 


Ciose she clasped this youngest darling, 
Smoothing down his golden hair, 

Kissing with a crazy rapture 
Mouth and cheek and eyes so fair, 

As she cried, with sob and laughter, 

‘¢ So, my baby, you would like 

To be named with Flemish masters-— 
Rembrandt, Rubens and Van Dyck.”” 


*The mother of Van Dyck was celebrated 
for her beautiful tapestry work. Her dis- 
tinguished sou inherited from her that taste 
for lucid color which acquired for him the 
name of the *‘silvery Van Dyck.”-- The Con- 
tinent. 


SAVED—A TEMPERANCE STORY. 


Mrs. Winthrop was making her 
regular Thanksgiving visit to the 
women’s part of the State Prison. 
She had done this for several years, 
besides often coming at other times, 
and had tried to help the fallen wom- 
en to higher thoughts and aims. To- 
day she carried a basket of tiny bou- 
quets. Although garden flowers were 
all gone, she had made considerable 
of an effort to collect these flowers 
from such of her acquaintances as 
kept house plants. She passed along 
the corridor, handing the little bou- 
quets, with a pleasant smile, and a 
kind word to the inmates of the cells. 
At one cell a small white hand was 
eagerly thrust out to seize the prof- 
fered gift, and the lady saw a fair, 
lady-like face, with despairing brown 
eyes. She saw, too, that the flowers 
were carried quickly to the girl’s 
face, and held lovingly there, as if 
they were old friends. She spoke 
kindly, and tried to draw the girl 
into conversation, but she only turn- 
ed with a bitter sob, and threw her- 
self on to the bed. When Mrs. Win- 
throp had passed, she asked the 
matron who the girl was, and what 
her crime. 

The reply was, ‘‘She is a new one; 
just came yesterday. She is here for 
theft.” 

That night in her own home, as 
she looked around upon its bright- 
ness, and saw the fair face of her 
own daughter, Mrs. Winthrop’s 
thoughts kept turning to the sad 
young face behind those prison walls. 
Through the winter and summer fol- 
lowing she often visited the prison, 
and always carried some little thing 
to the girl convict. It was during 
one of these vistits, late in the sum- 
mer, that the girl, who had given her 
name as Alice Grey, opened her 
heart to her, and told her sad story. 

“T was born in the South,” she 
said, and my parents are wealthy and 
aristocratic. IL was an only child, 
and always had everything I wanted. 
There are times when I can almost 
see my beautiful home and my loving 
father and mother, and it seems as if 
my heart would break. I want them, 
oh, I want them so much! But itis 
all past, and I shall never see them 
again.” And the slight form shook 
with sobs. When she had become 
calmer, she continued: ‘‘It is all like 
a terrible black dream, this last year, | 
and sometimes I wonder when I go 
to bed if I shall not wake up and 
find myself back again, happy and 
beloved. It was only last summer I 
went to Philadelphia to spend a few 
months with my uncle’s family. 
While there I had a delightful visit, 
and met one whom I learned to love. 
The last night I was at uncle’s he 


asked me to be his wife, and I was | 


very happy. The next day I had 
promised to call on a friend. As my 
head was aching severely, aunt in- 
sisted that I should drink a glass of 
Wine before going out. Father and 
mother always had wine on the table, 
and I had been used to drinking 8! 


little, but I remember thinking that 
aunt’s was stronger than I liked. 
After reaching the street my head 
began to get dizzy, but I thought the 
fresh air and walking would soon 
help that. But, instead, it got worse, 
and I remember as if it were a dream of 
trying to find my way home, and of 
boys and men gathering around me 
and laughing and hooting at me. | 
tried to get away, but they only got 
noisier and pulled me around until I 
sank down on a doorstep. Then u 
policeman came and took me to the 
station-house, and as I was unable to 
tell my name or residence I was lock- 
ed up for disorderly conduct. In 
the morning I was tried and fined, 
and as I had no money (the ruffians 
of the day before had stolen my 
purse), I was sent to jail for thirty 
days. Oh, you cannot guess the hor- 
ror and despair I felt; the only comfort 
I had was that no one there knew me, 
and I had not given my own name! 
Perhaps you will wonder why I did 
not get my uncle to release me. [ 
almost wonder now myself; but I 
would not have them know that I 
had been drunk in the streets. I 
thought they would let me go, and 
when I was sentenced I seemed be- 
numbed; I hardly knew what was 
going on when they took me to jail. 
When the thirty days were up I was 
sent out; but I had no money, no 
character now, and I could not go 
back to my uncle’s. I walked aimless- 
ly until I came into the country. 
That night I slept in a hay-stack, and 
the next morning began to ask for 
work. I thought surely some one 
would give me work, but they all 
seemed to suspect me. All day and 
all that night I went without food. 
The next day I came into a small 
town and asked for food again, but 
was refused; as I turned to go I saw 
a gold pin lying on the hall table 
and I took it, hardly knowing what I 
was doing, but with the one thought 
that it would buy me bread. I was 
followed, taken, and sent here. My 
time is almost up, and then what 
shall I do? Oh, Mrs. Winthrop, it 
seems as if I must go crazy when I 
think of it! I do not want to live a 
life of crime, but what shail I do? no 
one will trust me now.” 

Mrs. Winthrop’s voice was very 
gentle, and her hand was laid ten- 
detly on the sobbing girl’s head as 
she replied: 

‘*Poor child, you are more sinned 
against than sinning; I will see what 
I can do for you.” 


When she reached home she told, 
her husband about the girl, and ask- 
ed that she might be allowed to take 
her into their home and give her work 
until, perhaps, she could be induced 
to go back to herown home. He de- 
murred a little; he had but little 
faith in convicts, but finally yielded 
to his wife’s entreaties to try the 
girl. 

From the prison cell Alice Grey 
went to Mrs. Winthrop’s pleasant 
home. She made every effort to 
please, was always modest and retir- 
ing, neat and industrious, until even 
Mr. Winthrop’s confidence was won. 
She had early won a warm place 
in the hearts of both Mrs. Win- 
throp and her daughter, and was al- 
ways treated by them as an equal. 
The past was seldom mentioned, but 
once when the subject was spoken of, 
she had positively refused to let her 
parents know where she was, and it 
was never alluded to afterward. Thus 
two years passed away, and Alice was 
growing to seem quite contented and 
even happy. 

It was a bright autumn morning, 
and Mrs. Winthrop was busy in the 
sitting - room when, suddenly, she 
was startled by the sound of a 
fall in the kitchen. Hurrying out 
she found Alice lying unconscious 
on the floor, and an open newspaper 
by her side. 

After reviving the girl and helping 
her to her bed, she called her daugh- 
ter to remain with her, and returned 
to the kitchen. Then she noticed the 
paper, and picked it up to see if that 
would give any clue to Alice’s sudden 
sickness. The first thing that caught 
her eye was a death notice: 


‘¢Arnnstow.—Died, at her home in 
N , Va., September 9, 187-, Mrs. 
Catherine Arnstow.” 

And immediately below was the 
following notice: 

“Tf the daughter who left us so 
suddenly three years ago will return 
to her broken-hearted father, the past 
will be freely forgiven.” 

A light instantly dawned upon 
Mrs. Winthrop, and taking the paper, 
she went to Alice’s room. Sending 
her daughter out she sat down by the 
bedside and, pointing to the para- 
graph, asked: 

‘Does that mean you, Alice?” 

Tears came quickly to the girl’s 
eyes as she replied: 
~ “Yes, Mrs. Winthrop, what ought 
I to do?” e 

‘‘Write to your father immediately, 
tell him the whole story and ask him 
if he still wants you to come home. 
It is the only kind thing you can do,” 
was the reply. | 

The letter was written that day, 
and Alice anxiously waited for an an- 
swer. A week later the door bell 
rang, and Alice went to the door. A 
noble-looking old gentleman, with 
an anxious face, stood there. For 
an instant he gazed at the girl, and 
then, holding out his arms, exclaimed: 

‘*Lottie!” 

With a low cry of joy she fell in- 
to his arms. ; 

In the little sitting- room to- 
gether they went over all the 
dreary past, and the father told 
how long ago hogener they ha 
sought everywhere for her, and woul 


have gladly received her no matter 
what her sin. Later, when Mrs. 
Winthrop entered the room, Lottie 
Arnstow, no longer Alice Grey, with 
a face more radiant than the inmates 
of that house had ever seen it before, 
introduced her father. 

The next day they started for their 
Southern home, and a few weeks later 
Mrs. Winthrop received a letter from 
Lottie, thanking her again and again 
for her kindness in saving her. from 
further sin; and telling how kind and 
loving her father was, and how per- 
fectly happy she would be if only 
her mother were there. 

_ “T have had a terrible experience,” 
she wrote, ‘‘and I shall try and profit 
by the lesson. Father and I have 
banished all liquors forever from our 
home, and we shall try to do all that 
we can for the cause of temperance, 
and especially for those who have 
suffered innocently through the 
drinking habit.” 

Occasionally afterward Mrs. Win- 
throp heard from the Arnstows, and, 
through their letters, and also from 
other sources, she learned that Mr. 
Arnstow and Lottie were living in 
their old home, happy and contented, 
although there was ever an undercur- 
rent of sorrow and regret in their 
lives, and that they were doing much 
good in their neighborhood by their 
efforts in behalf of the cause of tem- 
perance.— Exchange. 


LINCOLN AT HIS MOTHER’S GRAVE, 


This life has been vaunted by poets 
and romancers as a happy and health- 
ful one. Even Dennis Hanks, speak- 
ing of his youthful days, when his 
only home was the half-faced camp, 
says, “I tell you, Billy, I enjoyed 
myself better then than I ever have 
since.” But we may distrust the 
reminiscences of old settlers, who 
see their youth through a rosy mist of 
memory. The life was neither enjoy- 
able nor wholesome. The _ rank 
woods were full of malaria, and sing- 
ular epidemics from time to time rav- 
aged the settlements. In the autumn 
of 1818 the little community of Pig- 
eon Creek was almost exterminated 
by a frightful pestilence called the 
milk sickness, or, in the dialect of 
the country, ‘‘the milk-sick.” Itisa 
mysterious disease which has been 
the theme of endless wrangling 
among Western physicians, and the 
difficulty of ascertaining anything 
about it has been greatly increased 
by the local sensitiveness which for- 
bids any one to admit that any well- 
defined case has ever been seen in his 
neighborhood, ‘‘although just over 
the creek, or in the next county, they 
have had it bad.” It seems to have 
been a malignant form of fever—at- 
tributed variously to malaria and to 
the eating of poisonous herbs by the 
cattle—attacking cattle as well as hu- 
man beings, attended with violent 
retchings and a burning sensation in 
the stomach, often terminating fatal- 
ly on the third day. In many cases 
those who apparently recovered lin- 
gered for years with health seriously 
impaired. Among the pioneers of 
Pigeon Creek, so ill-fed, ill-housed 
and uncared for, there was little pros- 
pect of recovery from such a grave 
disorder. 
and wife, died early in October, and 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln followed them 
in a few days. Thomas Lincoln 
made the coffins for his dead ‘‘out of 
green lumber cut with a whip-saw,” 
and they were all buried, with scant 
ceremony, in a little clearing of the 
forest. It is related of little Abra- 
ham that he sorrowed, most of all, 
that his mother should have been laid 
away with such maimed rites, and 
that he tried, several months later, to 
have a wandering preacher named 
David Elkin brought to the settle- 
ment, to deliver a funeral sermon 
over her grave, already stiff and 
white with the early winter snows.— 
Century. 

ORANGE TREES. 

According toa writer in El Diariv 
de la Marina, there is still flourishing 
in the porch of the convent of Santa 
Sabinain Rome an orange tree that 
is said to have been planted in A. D. 
1200. Another in the monastery of 
Tondiis supposed to have been plant- 
ed by Sir Thomas Aquinas in 1278. 
In the Moorish Alcazar of Seville, 
Spain, exists one that was planted 
during the reign of PedroI, between 
1350 and 1366. Others here, known 
to be 340 years old, are described as 
having a height of from 13 to 15 
metres, with trunks from 1.23 to 1.40 
metres in circumference. Age is not, 
however, indicated by size, as in 
Andalusia there are many younger 
trees that are considerably larger 
than these. In Alcala de Guadaira 
are two, the trunks of which, at one 
metre above the ground, are respect- 
ively 2.50 and 2.60 metres in circum- 
ference. The yield of some orange 
trees in Malta and Naples is simply 
astounding, reaching as high as 30,- 
000 oranges to the tree, and in the 
estate known as the Huerta Grande in 
Mairena del Alcor there are two that 
are said to have borne 38,000 oranges 
each in a season. 


The first State Conference of the 
Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor will be held at Burlington, 
Vt., December 14th and 15th, when 
Rev. Mr. Clarke, the founder of the 
society, will speak, and leading cler- 
gymen of the State will make ad- 


dresses. 


A good many New Hampshire min- 
isters put a boycott on. Governor 
Currier’s Thanksgiving proclamation 
because it contained no reference to 
the Supreme Being. Some of them 
read the President’s instead. 


The Sparrows, husband | 


HEADACHE 


Proceeds from a Torpid Liver and impuri- 
ties of the Stomach, and can be invariably cur- 
ed if you will only 


Lect all who suffer rememter that 


Sick and Nervous Headaches 


Can be prevented as soonas their symptoms 
indicate the coming of an attack. 


“T use Simmons Liver Regulator when tron- 
bled seriously with Heada’hes caused by con- 
stipation. It produces a favorable result with- 
out hindering my regular pursuits in busi- 
ness.”’-—-W. W. Wirmer. DesMoines, Iowa. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, afew staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL|Extra C, bbls........ c 
PRICES. Golden C 


Ex. Family, bbl, $4to 4.50} SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. per gal 


Oatmeal, tb......8%@4e 5 gal..$1.50@1.75 
CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Cornmeal, th...2 

Cr’d Wheat, tbh. .z44@3c |Good Japan, th.... 
Grah’mFlour, tb Cc |Eng. B’kfast, th. ..25@50c 
Pearl Barley,tb.4 {Formosa Oolong.3 


Sago & Tapioca.4 Uncolored Japan. 
SUGARS AT REFINERY MISCELLANEOUS. 


RATES. 20-tb box good raisins, 75 
Cube Sugar, bbls, th.644¢/20.tb bar Ex. L’ndrySoap 
Crushed, bbls.... ... 646e 35¢ 
Granulated, bbls. ..64c!White Beaus......... 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, 
Sardines, Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., 
etc. All of which we offer at the lowest possible 
rates, as we are placed in a position to furnish a 
first-class quality of goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of 
the establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale 
House, at once become clearly manifest to the 
customer who orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offereven more, and decidedly better, ad- 
vantages to our patrons than can be secured by 
them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 
reason that they will not break or open packages, 
and we will do so, and in all cases at whelesale 
rates. All orders wpe to our whol.sale House 
requires. case goods and packages of a like char- 
acter, to be opened, are always filled at our Sixth- 
street House, a system of profitand convenience 
which te recommends itself to RELIGIOUS 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE CITY AND 
STATE. The orders which we almost daily re- 
ceive from institutions is proof conclusive of the 
satisfaction given. If parties living at a distance 
desire to order goods of us not included in the 
above list and willsend us a catalogue of the goods 
wanted, we will immediately return it, with 
po annexed for their approval, before send- 

ng us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending 
us the final order, and securing all the advantag- 
“4 of being present in the store at the time of pur- 
chase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St, 


THE BEST-FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADFP, 
OAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


CO, 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE OELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 
Hor GA‘DEPARTMENTS. 
Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Franciscc 
july13-tf 


W. Griswold 
F 1-8 F 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


ROOMS, 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proparieror. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward f to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, eto. | 


HOLMES’ KETTLE PLATE 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 1\scntrepresents the Plate 


oils out. Kettles 


This cut represents Plate, 


THIS IS A PERFECT PROTECTION 
sgainst burniog while covking all kinds of 4 
— Vegetables, Meats, Puddings boiled in a 
mam ag, etc., etc., even though all the water 
= whose bottoms have 
been burned until they are worthless can be 
used wih perfect safety with this plate. 
AcEeyxts WANTED For EvERY 
Coast. 


rraxcsco OSS MARKET ST, “ativornia 


The General Agency for the State of Or: gon is, 


30 ASH STREET, PORTLAND, OR. 


cnakine tn it. 


WN ON THE 


S. S. PICTURE PAPERS. 


Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on 


Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


757 Market St., 


- San Francisco. 


he Cr 


FRINK’S Patent 
hi = 
Parlors, Banks, 
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After Forty years’ 
@xperience in the 
reparation ofmore 
han One Hundre 
Thousand for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


Drawing and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 

ewspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 


understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspa 
is published WEEK L at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
eac weer + four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Muna Co., of Scientific American, 
961 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 
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gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than thos 
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to patentability free of c > and we make NO 
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Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNIO N 

Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD 0, F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING sOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq.» 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 

omery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisec 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Uhicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Ohi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rey. A. E. Winshir 
Boston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8S. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. Doo.tey, Superintendent. 
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C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Pine - 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


OS” Branch Store, Colonnade,” :t 
1212-1214 Market 8St., above Taylor. 
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Containing new and beautiful carols, p by 
an inte ng and i ve Responsive Ser- 
vice. 16 Pages. Printed in colors. Price 5cts. each, 
or 50 cts. a dozen by mail postpaid ; @4 a hundred by 
express not prepaid. 


Peace on Earth. 
A Christmas J. BE. HALL, 
Consisting of Responsive ings and Recitations, 
throughout, whichare interspersed new and appro- 


riate songs prepared especially for this Service, 
ce game as for “Christmas Selections.’’ 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA By 
BURNHAM and GEO. F. ROOT, 
oheaia re ng the true spirit in which Christmas 


rved—that is the spirit of kindliness — 


and good will toall. Price 350cts. each by mail 
paid; rs dozen by express not pre d. 
Send for our complete list of Christmas Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN GHURGH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 


HS For Sale by all Music and Book Dealers. AB 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Decemper 15, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
crrio for one year. Tue Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 


you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
@™months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 


ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
- 859-Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 


nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1886. 


- Next Lord’s day will be ‘‘Pilgrim 
Sunday.” Most of our ministers 
and churches may not need to be re- 
minded of the fact; but some of them, 
it is probable, judging from the past, 
have need of a word of prompting. 
The day is observed among us in aid 
of the ‘‘American Congregational 
Union,” the organization through 
which our strongest churches assist 
the feebler churches in the erection 
of houses of worship. Next to a 
genuine revival of religion in a com- 
munity, nothing can occur in it to 
promote its welfare so largely as the 
building of a house of worship in it— 
particularly if it be a house of wor- 
ship in which the people shall gath- 


er, and do homage, in the ‘‘Congre- 


gational way”; where the thought is, 
‘*Let all the people praise.” Such a 
structure is not only next in value, 
in a community, to a genuine revival 


‘of religion, but itis also one of the 


most efficient means of promoting 
such a revival of religion, since~it 
arouses attention, concentrates inter- 
est, and makes demands upon the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. The Pilgrim 
fathers and mothers distinguished 
themselves by their heroic self-sacri- 
fice and by their liberal giving. As 
the descendants, religiously, if not 
historically, of the ‘‘Pilgrims,” it be- 
fits us to practice real self-denials, 
and to give liberally, even out of our 
seeming poverty, for one polity’s 
growth, and for our Master’s sake. 
There is room for us in the land, and 
everywhere we are joyfully welcom- 
ed in the Lord’s name, and for the 
dear memory of our great forefathers. 
Therefore, ‘‘let us arise and build.” 


Have our Presbyterian friends stol- 
en a march on their Episcopal breth- 


.ren? The latter, ora large party of 


them, have agitated the change of 
name, so as to pass for the American 
Church. But the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, having ordered that all 
the missionary periodicals represent- 
ing the different Boards should be 
consolidated into one, that one is to 
make its bow January Ist, and is to 
be called ‘‘Tne Church, at Home and 
Abroad.” Yet ‘‘the magazine isto be 
devoted exclusively to the benevo- 
lent work of the Presbyterian 
Church.” Aside from the seeming as- 


sumption in the title, this attempt to | P 


stop the making of missionary maga- 
zines without end will be watched 
with interest. Dr. Henry A. Nelson, 
the editor, will have a delicate task 


perhaps, for Boards are like children | 


in a family; only now and then does 
‘one of them want the parental head 
to be partial to the others. 


We have not, before this, alluded 
to the fact that there has been what 
is. known as a ‘‘boom” in stocks for 
several weeks past, based upon the 
alleged finding of a new body of pro- 
ductive ores in one of the Comstock 
mines. This boom caused an en- 


‘hancement of prices in all directions 
-and the sale of thousands of shares, 


for speculative purposes mostly. An 
inevitable reaction came a fortnight 


ago, with all its excitements and dis- 


asters. No permanent conditions of 
high rates seem to exist, and hun- 
dreds will be left with stocks in their 
hands worth not one-tenth of their 
cost. If no worthy men and excel- 
lent-women-had been drawn into this 
maelstrom, the misfortune would not 
seem so deplorable, 
can only look on in wonder at the 
wrecks, and be grateful that the 
larger half of the people does not 
venture within the precincts of peril. 


The second ‘‘Citrus Fair” for the 
central and northern parts of the 
State is now in progress at Sacra- 
mento. It shows that the semi-trop- 
ical lands of the State are co-exten- 
sive with the Sacramento valley and 
the adjacent foothills and ‘‘warm 
belts.” It makes it manifest, also, 
that, if a larger area for citrus culti- 


As it as, we' 


vation is needed, it can be increased 
almost indefinitely. The cultivation 
of other fruits is very largely on the in- 
crease in the great interior, and it is 
not strange that experiments have 
been made, and with surprisingly 
good results, with citrus trees. The 
southern part of the State has an ad- 
vantage it can never lose, but there is 
room for all the northern part can 
produce, since the ‘‘cold” world, that 
is to be supplied, is, also, itself 
growing wider and wider. : 


The French-American papers and 
the German-American papers are en- 
gaged in championing the attitude 
and spirit of their respective coun- 
tries, in the present crisis of Euro- 
pean affairs, as toward each other. It 
must be confessed that each country 
needs a defender and champion, for 
neither country studies the things 
which make for peace, and both of 
them are preparing, with all their 
might, for a great war, which they 
hope will come—when they are ready 
for it. Just now many wise observ- 
ers are looking for the precipitation 
of hostilities, here or there, at any 
moment; and it must be conceded 
that the aspect is threatening. But 
there have been threats and agitations 
nearly as gloomy every few months 
for several years; and we are not 
among those who anticipate the 
speedy coming on of a great war. 
Certainly not, if the Christian world 
prays against it. Russia tried to 
steal a march into Bulgaria, but had 
to withdraw, because no other great 
power would support her. France 
might have been willing, but she was 
weak, and Germany was no weaker. 
The air of all Europe quivers, never- 
theless, with electric forces, and has 
a sulphurous smell, and an explo- 
sion is possible at any hour; but, as 
the destruction is likely to make 
most havoc where it is first called 
down, there is a wholesome dread of 
it everywhere. Accordingly, we may 
hope for a patch-work future, indef- 
initely long, made up of delays, com- 
promises, understandings and diplo- 
macies, which shall last till some one 
power feels strong enough to set all 
the rest at defiance or to enlist them 
all in its favor. 


A strike for more pay and shorter 
hours by the carmen on the Sutter 
and Geary streets cable lines in this 
city commenced last week, and still 
continued, has been most disgrace- 
ful in conduct and tragic in results. 
On Sunday cars were stoned, passen- 
gers injured, and no arrests were 
made... The inquiry of an indignant 
people is, ‘‘Where were the police?” 
On Monday, during another proces- 
sion of the strikers and their sym- 
pathizers along the lines, the cars 
were boarded, new employees were 
forced from their stations, and, in 
the contest which followed, many 
pistol-shots were fired and one man 
was killed. Men have the right to 
ask for better wages, and employers 
have the right to grant the increase 
or refuse, as they think best; but men 
have no right to interfere with anoth- 
er man’s business, to destroy his 
property or intimidate his work- 
men; and when they take the course 
of these car-strikers on Sunday and 
Monday they alienate all public sym- 
athy and should be dealt with to 
the full extent of the law. 


At the Convention of State Char- 
ities in this city last week, Father 
Gleeson — Roman Catholic — said: 
‘*The Protestant, Jewish and Catho- 
lic institutions to care for and aid the 
victims of vice and crime, are all 
good, and about as near perfect as 
human beings make institutions. 
What is needed is not better institu- 
tions to care for the victims of sin, 
but something to prevent vice and 
crime. The wealthy men of this city 
can do no better thing for the good 
of the people than to build and carry 
on factories, or, in some way, to fur- 
nish work to the unemployed boys 
and girls, and thus prevent crime 
ae them from becoming hood- 
ums. 


At the meeting of the ‘Pacific 
Coast Conference of Charities” in this 
city last week, occupying more than 
three days, among the most interest- 
ing papers read were ‘‘The Kinder- 
garten as a Character-Builder,” by 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper; ‘‘Prevalence 
of Vice and Special Danger to the 
Young,” by Deacon Ira P. Rankin; 
and ‘‘Charity Organization in Cities,” 
by Rev. Dr. Barrows. This last sub- 
ject by Dr. Barrows occupied a por- 
tion of the last evening and was a 
very able paper. By request, Dr. 
Barrows repeated this address in his 
own church on Sabbath evening be- 
fore a large audience. | 


In sections of Florida, sheltered 
from the blizzard of last winter, the 
yield of oranges is fair. The crop is 
now coming into market. 


Sample copies of Tue Paciric wi 
be sent free to any address in the 
United States or in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


A remedy is needed for the increase | 


of poverty that gomes with the in- 
crease of art and wealth. ~ 


WALKS ABOUT NIIGATA. 


BY ADEDAIDE DAUGHADAY. 


These midsummer mornings, now 
that the rain has tempered the heat, 
are glorious times for study. The 
Japanese language will require all 
the time we can devote to it for the 
remainder of the natural term of life, 
if we remain so longin this land of 
great peace, foreign merchants hold- 
ing a contrary opinion notwithstand- 
ing. They feel after they have mas- 
tered a few nouns and fewer verbs, 
if, by the aid of much pantomime, 
they can make themselves understood, 
that the language is, after all, a tri- 
fling consideration. For business 
men, who expect to be here only for 
a short time, this very superficial 
knowledge is sufficient; but to carry 
on a conversation on a variety of top- 
ics, and, above all, to attempt to ex- 


-plain the greatest truths with which 


the human mind can grapple, demands 
nice distinctions, wise discrimina- 
tions, and a use of the idioms that 
only severe study and long practice 
can give. To write, also, requires 
much time and painstaking; while to 
read well necessitates perfect famil- 
iarity with different sets of Japanese 
and a knowledge of many of the Chi- 
nese characters. On some other 
points our mercantile friends and 
ourselves see things very differently. 
The greater number are not at all in- 
terested in our work, and do not try 
to inform themselves on the subject, 
while many are so strongly prejudic- 
ed against it that it cannot be expected 
they will take a calm, unbiased view 
of the question. How true it is that 
people only notice what they have 
eyes to see! 

An English lady who lived for 
three years opposite the foreign 
church in a Japanese city returned 
home last year, and reported: ‘‘The 
missionaries are accomplishing noth- 
ing in Japan. I lived for years op- 
posite one of their churches, and 
never saw a Japanese enter.” Yet, if 
she had cared to know, she could 
easily have learned there were a num- 
ber of native churches in that city 
and hundreds of believers. The Jap- 
anese wisely prefer to attend service 
where they can understand the ser- 
mon, rather than to listen to one in 
an unknown tongue. Again, they 
say missionaries should conform more 
to the customs and manners of living 
of the people—occupy native houses, 
and eat the same kind of food. Do 
they do this? On the contrary, they 
live luxuriously in the best houses 
they can get; and yet they are here 
for a limited time, while the mission- 
ary expects to devote his life to the 
cause. Asa rule, he is debarred from 
social pleasure and the stimulating in- 
fluences of society; he spends his 
days among people of a different civ- 
ilization; long tours must frequently 
be made into the interior, where for 
weeks, often months, he hears only a 
foreign tongue, and endures many 
deprivations and hardships. Only 
one placed in similar circumstances 
can realize what a pleasant home is 
to him; it is not only his ‘‘golden 
milestone,” but his very life. They 
forget that he is human and needs 
the same things to strengthen body 
and mind that he did in his native 
country. And is it not his Christian 
duty to do everything for the pres- 
ervation of his health for the sake 
of his work, that he may be worth 
more to it and for a longer time? 
Neither would he, as they argue, win 
more followers by conformity to their 
usages. If we were to live very 
plainly, this proud people would 
quickly say that Christianity is only 
for the coolie class, not for the schol- 
ars and officials; and as the lower 
ranks imitate their superiors, they, 
too, would soon come to despise it. 


A Christian home, with cheerful 
surroundings and the little refine- 
ments of life, is an object lesson to 
them, affording, as it does, a striking 
contrast to their bare, cheerless dwel- 
lings and dearth of domestic pleas- 
ures. Before accepting the true faith 
their principal recreation has been 
sake-drinking with a few kindred 
spirits in their own homes, but as 
these are usually cold and dimly 
lighted, they resort to the theatres, 
where the plays are, generally, very 
immoral, and dancing exhibitions by 
professionals of bad character. When 
a Japanese becomes a Christian, not 
only his ideas but his entire course 
of life must become completely revo- 
lutionized. When the novelty of 
the great changes has worn off, and 
he settles into ordinary daily living, 
one of the requirements of this so- 
cial, pleasure-loving people is some- 
thing in the way of amusement to 
take the place of that which they have 
given up. Here, again, is another 
way in which their religious instruct- 
ors can help them—by inviting them 
to their houses, and by pictures, mu- 
sic and pleasant games show them 
how they can enjoy themselves in their 
homes and with their own families. 
Then, too, as missionaries are trans- 
lating more and more, they will have, 
by-and-by, Christian literature that 
will meet a great want and be a means 
of interesting and benefiting them. 


It requires considerable sums of 
money to carry on successfuily a for- 
eign school, with all the necessary ap- 
pliances. Wealthy men do not send 
their children to such schools on ac- 
count of the Christianity that is 


jl taught there, but rather, in spite of 


it, because of the superior advin- 
tages they know they can_ have. 

But wasn’t Niigata my text? After 
this long digression I will return to it. 
In a general sense all Japanese cities 


look alike. There are the same low-. 


roofed, mean-looking houses and | 


monotonous streets, one almost a 
counterpart of another, with here 
and there a temple roof rising above 
the rest, slightly varying the dreary 
sameness. A careful survey, never- 
theless, reveals some peculiarities and 
distinctive points. These I 
been trying to learn by a series of 
walks on successive days, taken late 
in the afternoon. Seen by ‘‘the clear 
shining after rain,” Niigata is really 
an attractive city. It is situated on 
a plain bounded on one side by the 
broad Shinano river, on another by 
sandy hills stretching to the sea. It 
is the capital and principal city of 
the large and wealthy province of 
Echigo, and the mart and shipping- 
point for its productions and manu- 
factures. If it were connected by 
railroad with Tokio, or if it had a 
harbor, it would be one of the most 
important cities in the Empire. Itis 
the only treaty port on the western 
coast of the main island; yet for many 
months of the year fierce gales render 
navigation unsafe, and the landing 
of passengers and freight from the 
steamers by sampan nearly or quite 
an impossibility, even though the 
ships themselves may find safe an- 
chorage in the harbor of the island 
of Sado, which lies rather near the 
coast, opposite the city. Our first 
walk was through some of the main 
business streets, returning by a dif- 
ferent route. In Niigata the white 
kabe (plaster) houses and tiled roofs 
of the south are exchanged for un- 
painted wooden buildings, gray from 
the effects of time and weather, and 
shingle roofs covered thickly with 
stones. Nails are scarce and expen- 
sive, so rows of stones are used as a 
substitute. These also keep the 
roofs from being carried away during 
high winds. Many of the houses 
stand with gable ends to the street, 
and the stone-covered roofs add very 
much to their picturesqueness. A 
striking characteristic of Niigata is 
sidewalks. A continuation of the 
roofs of the one-story houses or pro- 
jections from the second story of the 
higher ones stretch across narrow 
plank walks. In winter these are en- 
closed by sliding doors, affording 
the people a long, dry promenade. 
As the winters begin early and last 
until late in the spring, and as rain 
and snow are the rule and sunshine 
the exception, these covered walks 
are a necessary arrangement. In the 
numerous shops the array of wares 
presented nothing very tempting, 
consisting principally of showy, 
cheap lacquer, porcelain and native 
fabrics of coarse quality. Still, in 
several of the larger stores was a 
higher grade of Japanese manufac- 
tures, and they also seemed to make 
a specialty of foreign goods, such as 
toilet articles, hats, gloves, shoes, 
and, in one instance, a piano stool. 

Through Tera Machi (Temple 
street) flows a canal. This is also 
true of many of the other streets, so 
that baggage and all goods for trans- 
portation are usually carried by water 
and can be brought almost to the 
very door. These canals are faced 
with wood, and ‘‘many willows” 
grow ‘‘along the water-courses;” still 
they are by no means pleasant ob- 
jects to the eye, as the embankments 
are badly out of repair and the water 
low, impure and sluggish. 

The Japanese are painfully neat in 
some respects and at the opposite ex- 
treme in some other things. A walk 
along Tera Machi any fine afternoon 
illustrates this. The street is broad, 
carefully swept, and glimpses into 
the houses in passing show us neat- 
ly matted rooms and pretty little 
gardens; but along the canal many 
persons are industriously occupied, 
some in washing their clothes—others 
bathing their feet, while in close 
proximity are women washing fish 
and rice in the same water for the 
evening meal. Many of the fine tem- 
ples, which once adorned one side 
of this street, giving it its name; 
were destroyed by fire a few years 
ago. We visited some of those that 
remain. They are well placed, 
standing back from the thoroughfare, 
with fine trees in front; yet, compar- 
ed with those of the Southern cities, 
are small and plain in appearance. 
A cemetery with stone monuments is 
connected with each temple; soin the 
days of its former glory Tera 
Machi had a continuous line of tem- 
ples and cemeteries its entire length. 

(Concluded next week.) 


URGENT APPEAL. 


Copies of the minutes of the last 
session of the General Association 
have been mailed to all the churches, 
and an urgent appeal is now made to 
those churches, that have not yet 
forwarded their quota of ten 
cents for each resident member as 
called for by vote of the Association, 
to forward it without further delay. 
At present the treasury is empty, 
and the money is sorely needed, not 
only for the minutes just printed, 
but also to print a new supply of 
the Congregational Hand Book, the 
last edition being completely exhaust- 
ed, and also for the Congregational 
Year Book. Churches will oblige 
by remitting at once to Rev. I. M. 
Marty, Chairman of the Committee, 
Petaluma, Cal. 


The first temperance society estab- 
lished in Russia was by a Swedish 
missionary. The rules of the order 
were sent to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. After two years and upon pay- 
ment of 40 rubles, royal permission 
was given for work to-be begun by 
the organization. A temperance hall 
has since been built in Petersburg, 
where nightly gospel temperance 
meetings areheld. . | 


have 


REV. H. SPA LDING.—I. 


EARLY LIFE. 


Among the earliest missionaries 
who came to this coast was Rev. H. 
H. Spalding. His work was finished 
several yeaas ago, but it was of such 
a nature that it ought to be preserv- 
ed. The writer hopes to do this ina 
few articles in THe Paciric. — 

Rev. Henry Harmon Spalding was 
born at Prattsburg, N. Y., November 
26,1803. In early life he was left 
an orphan. He says that from the age 
of 14 months he was brought up in a 
stranger’s house (yet-a near 
Wheeler, Steuben county, N. In 
1821 he went to live with Mr. Ezra 
Rice, a Universalist, where he work- 
ed for his board, and werit to school 
some, at least, during the win- 
ter of 1825, to Mr. Rice. How much 
he had previously attended school is 
uncertain, but, evidently, it had been 
very little as, during that winter, at 
the age of 21, he began the rudi- 
ments of English grammarand arith- 
metic, could read so as to be under- 
stood, and write after a copy. 


During that winter he had some 
serious reflections, occasioned by 
lonely thoughts, but they were not 
lasting. The next summer he spent 
at Franklin Academy in Prattsburg, 
and made good proficiency in his 
studies. He boarded three miles 
from the Academy and worked every 
Wednesday to pay for his board, and 
also to avoid speaking and composi- 
tions, because he was too bashful to 
meet these duties. Having, as he 
hoped, passed from death unto life, 
he united with the Presbyterian 
church of that place on the first Sab- 
bath of the next August. The fol- 
lowing winter he taught his first 
school, which was in Benton, Yates 
county. The succeeding summer he 
again attended the Academy and 
boarded at the same place, but spent 
his Wednesdays at the Academy in a 
campaign against bashfulness. Of 
this he writes: ‘‘I cannot say it was 
an honorable one to myself, though I 
made great inroads upon the enemy, 
still for many years afterwards he 
showed himself an unconquered en- 
emy.” The succeeding year and a 
half was divided between attending 
and teaching school, and during the 
latter part of this time he resolved, 
the Lord giving him strength, to de- 
vote his life to the cause of missions. 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1828, 
at the age of 24, he entered the 
Prattsburg Academy and commenced 
a course of study preparatory to his 
great life work. This resolution in- 
terfered with some plans, which he 
had made of a more worldly nature, 
which had to be given up, but what 
those plans were he does not state. 
During that summer he applied for pe- 
cupiary help to the American Educa- 
tion Society, andit was granted. This, 
with the little money he had obtained 
by teaching, the kindness of many 
friends, and the practice of self- 
boarding and manual labor, enabled 
him to leave for college in the fall of 
1831 with about a hundred and fifty 
dollars. He then entered the Junior 
class—half-way through—in Hamil- 
ton College, New York, but there 
was such a hostile spirit there against 
students who were aided by the Edu- 
cation Society that it became neces- 
sary for him, and a few others who 
were receiving similar aid, to change 
their place of study. Accordingly 
he, with two others, went to the West- 
ern Reserve College in Ohio. Inthis 
journey, while crossing Lake Erie, 
during the last days of November, a 
severe storm arose, and he narrowly 
escaped a watery grave. In the fall 
of 1833 he graduated, and on the 
12th of October of the same year, he 
was married to Miss Eliza Hart of 
Trenton, N. Y. 

She was born at Berlin, Conn., Ju- 
ly 11, 1807, and was brought up and 
educated in Ontario County, N. Y. 
She was the daughter of Captain Le- 
vi and Martha Hart. At the age of 
18 she united with the Presbyterian 
church of Holland Patent, N. Y. 
After this she felt it to be her work 
to distribute tracts, and she did so, 
receiving for it the scorn of «her 
worldly associates; but that did not 
stop her in the work any more than 
afterward she was stopped from com- 
ing to Oregon, because prominent 
men discouraged her. 

That same fall they moved to Cin- 
cinnati, where Mr. Spalding entered 
Lane Theological Seminary. There, 
blessed with good health, they sus- 
tained themselves with the labor of 
their hands, as the rules of the Edu- 
cation Society would not permit it to 
aid married students; and also pur- 
chased a small but valuable library, 
worth a hundred and fifty dollars, 
and also were able to give about fifty 
dollars a year to the cause of mis- 
sions. They also saved enough to 
defray the expenses of a journey to 
New York State. They visited the 
friends of Mrs. Spalding, and then 
went to Prattsburg. While there 
Mr. Spalding was ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry in Au- 
gust, 1835, by the Bath Presby- 
tery, at a session held at Big 
Flatts in Tioga county. 
ter they were appointed missiona 
ries of the American Board of Com- 


missioners for Foreign Missions to, 
It being too late\ 


the Osage Indians. 
to attempt the journey that season, 
they waited until the next spring and 
spent the winter with their friends. 
M. Eetts. 


We are liable to spend much time 
in getting ourselves ready to do 
something for the Lord. * 


Christians must have unity of spir- 


lit before they have unity of faith. 


Soon 


rand then fill that 


Nhad excellent teachers, 


Heme Missionary. — 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue, 


OUR GERMAN WORK. 


Our German work seems to have 
been providentially thrust upon us. 
A member of the church in Traver, 
himself a German and deeply inter- 
ested in the true evangelization of his 
countrymen,several months ago wrote 
to an evangelical seminary in German 
Switzerland, telling the needs of the 
German families and population of 
Fresno and Tulare counties, and ask- 
ing if it would be possible to obtain 
a suitable man from the seminary if 
one should be sent for. Imagine the 
good man’s surprise to receive a let- 
ter in reply that they not only could 
send just the man wanted, but that 
he was actually on the way. Active 
correspondence immediately 
opened with the State Superintend- 
ent and Rev. G. E. Albrecht of Chi- 
cago, the Superintendent of the Ger- 
man.department.of home missions, 
for the employment of the Rev. J. 
Kasper Nagle on his arrival. His 
coming was prompt, and his welcome 
most hearty. His first step was to 
unite with the Traver church; the 
next to present his credentials to the — 
San Joaquin Valley Association and 
apply for membership. The story of 
his conversion, his call to the minis- 
try, his loving experience of Christian 
life and work, gave him entrance into 
the Congregational fellowship, of 
which he seemed every way worthy. 
Mr. Nagle brings high testimonials 
as to his scholarship, forensic abili- 
ties and Christian character. His 
own people have furnished him with 
a prophet’s chamber and board; have 
assisted him to a horse and buggy, 
Mr. Samuel Frey being the leading 
spirit in equipping the young mission- 
ary for his work. Mr. Nagle finds 
his German parishioners widely scat- 
tered, and much of his time is spent 
in visiting from house to house. 
Where he can get two, four or more 
families together, he makes an ap- 
pointment for preaching. His regu- 
lar Sunday services are held in Tray- 
er and Selma, alternating regularly 
between the two places. His calls 
are not confined to families, but goes 
after men at their places of business 
as well. He has all classes to deal 
with. At one of the county seats he 
went into a beer saloon, and at once 
entered into conversation with the 
proprietor on the subject of religion. 
After listening to his ‘‘preachment,” 
the proprietor pulled out his purse 
and revolver, and put them on the 
counter, and said in reply, ‘‘There, 
that is my Bible and my preacher. 
What do you say to that?” ‘‘If that 
is so,” replied Mr. Nagle, ‘‘you must 
have a poor God who gives you no 
better Bible and preacher.” ‘‘No, 
no,” spoke up the saloon-keeper, ‘‘I 
have a good God.” And, embracing 
his portly stomach that stuck out like 
a bay window with both hands, add- 
ed, ‘“‘Thisismy God.” The minister 
remembered a certain passage in 
Phil. iii: 19. 

Though repulsed in some direc- 
tions, the missionary finds most en- 
couraging responses in other quar- 
ters. He has the names of eleven or 
more persons who have expressed an 
earnest desire to be organized as a 
Congregational church. The organ- 
ization will be—if not already—ef- 
fected in Selma. A German Sunday- 
school has also been established in 
the same place. And now comes to 
sight the good hand of the Master, 
who sent almost unasked by us such 
a laborer to such a field. Hardly 
had Mr. Nagle got fairly started in 
his work when a large tract of land 
on King’s river was bought for a 
German colony direct from Switzer- 
land and Germany. Five families 
arrived two or three weeks ago, and 
forty-five more families on the way 
will soon arrive to their new home. 
Mr. Nagle has already found, among 
the newcomers, some who are of the 
true evangelical type of Christians, 
and who are ready’to co-operate with 
him in his good work. As this is the 
only German work connected with 
our churches in California, we are 
sure a warm interest will be kindled 
in its behalf, and many prayers rise 
to the Lord of the vineyard to bless 
in largest measure the faithful labors 
of his servant. | 


A faithful life tells on the work it 
undertakes. This came to the mind 
of the writer when he thought of the 
early church work of this city, and, 
especially, of one of the early teach- 
ers in a school then on the outskirts 
of the city—away off ‘‘out in the 
sand-hills!” For over thirty years 
this teacher has quietly done his part, 


“and has always done it well in this 


same school. Every Sunday, at the 
close of the morning service, he may 
be seen with his class in the after- 
noon Sunday-school of Plymouth 
church. It is such quiet, earnest 


‘men and women who are the founda- 
tion of our churches— people who 
n 


place for themselves to work, 
place, and fill it 
first, this school 
and all 

gh its years capable, faithful 
and true men and women have been 
connected with it. 


well. At the very 


A good way +6" learn how to do 
Christian work is to do it—and begin 
now. 


Poverty never dragged apure and 


noble soul down. 


or i) “144 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 


Wepnespay, DrcemBer 15, 1886.] 


THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


"Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The annual meeting of the Congre- 

ational Associates will be held on 

Tuesday, December 21st, at 3:30 

p, m., at No. 7 Montgomery avénue. 
J. E. Acer, Sec’t’y. 


The usual meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club was held last Monday 
in the parlors of the Baldwin Hotel. 
The subject of the day—‘‘What Can 
Be Done to Improve the Moral Tone 
of the Secular Press.” It was ably 
introduced by Rev. A. K. Crawford. 
The subject at the next meeting will 
be ‘‘What the Pew Has a Right to 
Expect of the Pulpit.” J. W. Craw- 
ford, Esq., will present it. Among 
the visitors at the Club last Monday 


- were Rev. Arthur H. Smith, mission- 


ary of the American Board, Rev. C. 
L. Corwin, Rev. Henry W. Jones, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, and others 


Rey. C. L. Corwin filled the pulpit 
of Plymouth church again last Sab- 
bath. His evening discourse was on 
“The Importance of Earnestness in 
Seeking the Kingdom of God.” 


Bethany church rejoiced in four 
additions to its membership on pro- 
fession of faith at the recent com- 
munion. 

Chaplain Rowell is delivering a 
series of discourses at the Mariners’ 
church on ‘‘The Holy Spirit.” The 
theme last Sabbath morning was 
‘How to Discern the Work of the 
Holy Spirit.” Several conversions 
were reported. 


A larger number than usual was 
present at the Mission Sunday-school, 
corner of Page and Pierce streets, 
last Sunday afternoon. At night 
there was a Band of Hope concert. 
Mrs. Spencer of Grass Valley gave 
an interesting address. 


Rev. John Kimball filled the pul- 
pit at Olivet church in this city last 
Sabbath morning and evening. 


Pastor McLean of the First church, 
Oakland, baptized seven infants last 
Sunday. At night he preached a 
temperance sermon to young men. 


Professor Mooar preached last Sun- 
day morning on ‘‘The Christian Way 
of Looking at Heaven.” The Pro- 
fessor officiated at Mills Seminary in 
the afternoon. 


“These are they that have come 
out of great tribulation” was Rev. 
W. H. Cooke’s text Sabbath morning. 


Rev. Mr. Merrill is delivering a 
course of sermons at Temescal on 
“The Lord’s Prayer.” An interest- 
ing young people’s meeting was held 
at night. 

“Christian Growth and Balaam’s 
Prayer” were the themes on which 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr., addressed 
his people in Alameda last Lord’s day, 
morning and evening. There were 
good congregations and a large at- 
tendance at the young people’s meet- 
ing. Indications give promise of 
times of refreshing in this church. 

Rev. H. H Wikoff of Sonoma is 
giving a course of Sunday evening 
sermons on- ‘Studies in Exodus.” 
Last Sunday the subject was ‘‘The 
Children of Israel at the Red Sea.” 
His morning text was ‘‘A great mul- 
titude which no man can number.” 


‘Rise and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation” was the text last Sun- 
day morning at Crockett. ‘A 
Glimpse of Glory,” or ‘“‘The Ran- 
somed in Heaven,” was the evening 
subject. | 


At Antioch Rev. R. Hill is deliver- 
ing a course of sermons on ‘‘The Life 
of Elijah.” One incident in last Sab- 
bath’s services was a kind of conse- 
cration service of a beautiful com- 
munion set, presented recently to the 
Antioch church by friends in Oak- 
land. There were large congrega- 
tions and the Society of Christian 
Endeavor was largely attended. 


Rey. A. K. Crawford spent last 
Sabbath in Gilroy. 


Rey. E. O. Tade, who, until recent- 
ly, was laboring in this State, visited 
Southern California lately, and at 
me reports was intending to start 

ast. 


Rev. Walter Frear was in town last 
Sunday, but his home is still on his 
ranch at Santa Rosa. 


We are sorry to report that Rev. C. 
J. Hutchins still continues very sick 
at his home in this city. 

The Second church, Oakland, held 
its usual service in the morning, and 
had a union meeting at night, con- 
ducted by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. There were seventy- 
five present at the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and large congrega- 
tions at the other services. The 
collection at night was $29.05. There 
were two hundred at the Sunday- 
school, and the collection was $9.80. 


The Y. W. C. T. U. will hold their 
regular meeting in Irving Hall next 
Sunday evening at 4o’clock. These 
meetings are held for the purpose of 
worship as well as the presentation 
of gospel temperance truth. Next 
Sunday Rev. A. K. Crawford will de- 
liversan address on ‘“‘The Motive 
Power of the W. C. T. U.” | 


Rey. Philo Phelps, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Livermore, 
lectured in the Congregational 
church of Sunol Glen December 7th. 
His subject was ‘‘The Claims of Rea- 
son and Revelation.” Mr. Phelps is 


a very interesting speaker, and makes 
a strong argument for the Bible. 


The Olympic church, Washington 
Territory (Rev. J. Campbell, pastor), 
has purchased a new supply of 
books; also, 


bell. 


hymn- 
a five hundred-pound 


be lengthened, and the bell placed, 
ready for use before Christmas. The 
Kamilchie church, under the same 
pastoral care, received four members 
in November, and hopes for further 
additions in January. 


Sunpay.—It was intended 
to add a postscript to the Pilgrim 
Sunday circular, which is, I trust, by 
this time in the hands of all our pas- 
tors, requesting them to send to the 
Secretary as promptly as possible a 
short account of their observance of 
the day—the subject, at least, of the 
discourse and the amount of the of- 
fering, so that it may be duly com- 
memorated)in Tur Paciric. Remit- 
tances should be made to the under- 
signed by check or by postal order 
drawn on Station C, San Francisco. 

Wm. C. Ponn, Sec. 
436 Bartlett street. 


Notice. — The adjourned annual 
meeting of the California Chinese 
Mission will be held on Monday, 
December 27, 1886, at the parlors of 
the Baldwin Hotel, at 3 o’clock p. m. 
By vote of the directors. | 

Wm. C. Ponp, Sec. 


_ Pastor May’s subject at Sunol 
Glen, Sunday morning, was ‘‘The 
Hardening of Pharaoh’s Heart by 
Resisting God’s Claims.” In the 
evening Dr. B. O. Baker gave an in- 
teresting lecture on ‘‘The Leprosy of 
Naaman and Gehazi. Good attend- 
ance morning and evening. 


Brother Cole of Tucson reports a 
good work going on with increasing 
interest. The Lord has blessed this 
church much of late. 


Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D., late 
Consul at Jerusalem, has returned to 
Andover, Mass. He has increased 
his researches as an archeologist. 
Dr. Merrill was for some time acting 
pastor of the Third church, in this 
city. 

The Presbyterian church in Iowa 
City, Ia., has just received, through 
Rev. W. E. Ijams, from the estate of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Dana F. Stone, 
the sum of $4,000, to be expended, 
$2,000 for a manse, $1,000 for a pipe 
organ, and $1,000 to be invested in a 
permanent fund in the hands of the 
session for church work. | 


Rev. W. N. Merserve gives good 
news from the northern part of the 
State. At Alturas nightly meetings, 
with good attendance and consider- 
able interest, are being held. Besides 
these meetings special meetings are 
held for the children, and there is 
much house-to-house visitation. Much 
gratification is expressed for the 
progress already gained. Shortly, 
Brothers Meserve and Griffiths will 
visit adjacent points. 


OUR DOMESTIC LEAVEN. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


In the fellowship of home life, com- 
muning with those whom we love, 
and unto whom we are bound by 
natural ties, each of us has somespe- 
cial element of disposition or char- 
acter which constitutes our identity 
in that circle of kindred. We may 
not ourselves be conscious of it; it 
may be more clearly apprehended by 
our mates, and, though unnamed by 
owner or observer, it enters into that 
little community as one of the con- 
structive and controlling forces of 
the family story. 7 

One of us may be habitually ap- 
pealed to as the practical intelligence 
of the family; questions of orthogra- 
phy, of historic names and facts, of 
matters of science, and all similar 
puzzles submitted to the decision 
and revelation of this better-informed 
counselor. We must keep our brain 
diligent and bright, and our lips 
fluent. 

One of us may be the investment 
of personal courage, champion in each 
hour of apprehension, summoned to 
the point in thick darkness, or under 
strange noises, or in threatening as- 
saults of man, beast, or natural forces. 
Our nerves must be steady, and our 
countenance unblanching. 

One of us may be looked to as the 
judge of what is right or wrong in 
domestic disputes and disagreements, 
or problems of duty, or criticism of 
others’ conduct. There must be cher- 
ished here a pure moral light free 
from prejudice and partiality. — 

One of us may be the faithful 
keeper of all trusts, each precious se- 
cret of another’s heart or life freely 
committed to our watchful guardian- 
ship — the safe deposit under such 
lock and key that no craving and 
luwless hand can seize and appro- 
priate the treasure—and the happy 
owner abiding in perpetual peace. 


One of us may be a fountain of, 


cheerfulness, referred to under each 
cloud of trial, with sunshine in the 
face when other faces are in shadow 
or wet with tears of sorrow—young 
and old waiting for words of hope, 
and the music of joy when their sky 
is veiled. 

I need not multiply these illustra- 
tions: ‘They will 
enough to my readers. I only wish 
to suggest that each of us pursue a 
modest self-study to learn his preva- 
lent domestic and social contribution; 
to improve, if he may, upon what he 
thus discerns, and to be unchange- 
ably faithful, honest and true in the 
discharge of a function that shall 
carry with it a tribute of strength 
and blessing to those with whom we 
walk in such influential and familiar 
intimacy. 

The ninety-five Congregational 
churches of Pennsylvania organized 
a State association at Ridgeway, Oc- 


The tower of the church is to | tober 14th. 


occur readily 


ALTURAS. 


From Reno to Alturas is something 
more than two hundred miles—some- 
thing less from Redding. I took the 
Reno route, of more miles and less 
scenery, in order to avoid cold and 
snow. The journey proved rather 
uneventful— no episode of break- 
down, nor road-agent, nor wolves, 
nor freezing (not quite), nor much 
delay; but, within a few hours of 
schedule time, our stage wheeled 
briskly into Cedarville, Surprise Val- 
ley. Here a comfortable night in 
the hotel compensated for a sleepless 
night on. the stage. 

Having to wait all the morning in 
Cedarville, I looked about somewhat. 
The town is pretty, and seems con- 
scious of it. Across a dry lake, four 
miles away, I saw a cloud of steam 
rising from the ground, and was told 
that it came from large, hot springs, 
and I inferred, since the boiling wa- 
ter which furnishes the steam is four 
degrees hotter than fire can make it 
(so they told me), that it must come 
from the immediate vicinity of Al- 
turas, which bears a most unenviable 
reputation. 
pect to be suffused in sulphurous airs 
on reaching Alturas, judging by our- 
side comment. And the -Alturians 
seem no whit disconcerted by the 
‘‘bad eminence” ascribed to them. 

But Alturas, as you approach it, 
has an innocent look, and seems to 
belie its reputation; and, reaching 
it, the visitor discerns nothing un- 
usual. Its external aspect is quite 
attractive, and its surroundings of 
meadow, plain and mountain, with 
Shasta towering on the _ horizon, 
make a scene positively pleasing. I 
will not aver that the probable source 
of heat for those springs at Cedar- 
ville, twenty-five miles east, is Altu- 
ras. lam disposed to repel the im- 
peachment. There may be more than 
the usua! rivalry in the saloon busi- 
ness here, and the gambling fraterni- 
ty may be in unusual force, but that 
this is the latter-day Sodom seems to 
me absurd. 

The comparative absence of church 
rivalry is conspicuous, there being 
only one church building and but 
one church organization in working 
order. The public school, as to 
building, attendance and manage- 
ment, is a credit to the town. The 
church (Congregational) is, of course, 
a principal feature of the place, is 
centrally located and attractive; its 
fine bell is in itself a gospel. The 
minister, Rey. Griffith Griffiths, is a 
factor, not merely in the church, but 
in affairs of a much wider range. He 
is honored in the church and widely 
respected by others. 

The minister and his wife have an 
Indian school in charge. Quite a 
number of the Pitt river Indians have 
severed the tribal relation, and are 
becoming citizens by taking up land, 
adopting the language, dress and 
customs of Americans, and _ the 
younger portion of them are attend- 
ing school. I was much pleased to 
note their advancement in the rudi- 
ments. Their medicine-man is Big- 
mouthed Charley, and he is well 
named; his vanity is colossal, also, 
nor does it seem to suffer in view of 
the fact that he is under the charge 
of an American doctor, his own 
treatment having failed. His diag- 
nosis of his disease is remarkable. 
A reptile of horrid aspect has al- 


ready escaped through his mouth, | 


and disappeared in the fire; another 
is gnawing at his liver. 

In addition to the interests already 
mentioned, Mr. Griffiths has three 
outlying stations, where he preaches. 
I have not yet visited them, but ex- 
pect to. Weare giving close atten- 
tion to Alturas, and with no little 
promise of seeing much good done. 

Wma. N. Meserve. 


OUR CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Next Sabbath has been set apart as 
Pilgrim Sunday. Many of our 
churches will make it a special day. 
We hope all will unless their is spe- 
cial reason for delay.. Then let the 
thanksgiving and gratitude go out in- 
to a generous offering for our Church 
Building Society. The past record 
of our collections for this Society is 
not one to be proud of. They have 
greatly aided us, and we have done 
little in return. In the report of 
May, 1882, thirty-nine churches had 


been aided, and only thirteen had giv- 


en to the Society. Whata numberof 
broken pledges! In 1885 fifty-two 
had been added, and we have twenty- 
seven other churches, yet but thirty- 
one took collections. In 1886, out of 
over one hundred churches, but thir- 
ty-seven gave. ‘The best that can be 
said is that we are slowly gaining. 
Why can not most of our churches 
this year give to the cause, and make 
Pilgrim Sunday a great blessing to 
the Society? We know the great 
need of the money. We also know 
that every dollar given gains four or 
more in some church erected; also 
that it is one of the safest invest- 
ments for timeand eternity. When 
the offering is made do not forget to 
send the money to Rev. W. C. Pond. 
What shall be the record for 1886? 


An African princess is living in 
Hanover county, Va. She is14 years 
old, and lives in the family of an 
Episcopal clergyman, who was a mis- 
sionary to Western Africa some years 
ago. Sheis soon to return to her 
native land to marry the king; and, 
with her American education, she is 
expected to prove a useful queen. 


NEW sUBSCRIBERS who send us $2.50 
will receive Tue Paciric to January 
1, 1888. 


| 


One might almost ex-| 


The arrival at Bombay of Rev. 
Henry Fairbank, son of Rev. Dr. 
Fairbank, of the Maratha Mission of 
the American Board in Western In- 
dia, makes the seventeenth child of a 
missionary of that Mission who has 
joined the father’s field of labor. ~ 


A conversation of several hours was 
last week carried on by the Turnbull 
long-distance telephone between 
Washington and New York,a distance 
of more than 300 miles. The Chinese 
Minister talked in Chinese with the 
Consul-General in. New York. 


Jay-Eye-See are the spelled-out ini- 
tials of Jerome Increase Case, who 
began business forty years ago as a 
blacksmith, and now owns $5,000,000, 
including extensive reaper works in 
Racine, Wis. 

Nathan Hopps of Peenfield, Ga., 
who is ninety-six years old, works 
every day and reads without specta- 
cles. 


CR 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of pur- 
More e6co- 


This powder never varies. 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
onLY oaNs. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS 
Dairy Improvements 


™ 


AMERIVAS. 


STODDARD. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SOIENTIFIC FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 


8 f | 
2. ,Complete Sunday-School Record Book. For use of Superintendents, Secretaries, or 


Price (30 classes), $1.00 (60 classes), $1.50. 


List. 


WICGKSON & CO., 


88 CALIFORNIA ST., - San Francisco. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1887 


Will contain, in addition to the best Short 
Stories, Sketches, Essays, Poetry and Oriti- 
cism, two Serial Stories— 


The Second Son, 


By MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT 
And T. B. ALDRIOH. 


Paul Patoff, 

By F. MARION ORAWFORD, 

of ‘‘A Roman Singer,’’ *‘Mr. Isaacs,’’ 
etc. 

Papers ou American History, 

By JOHN FISKE, 

Whose previous ‘papers have been so interest- 
ame full of information, and generally pop- 
u ar. 

French and English, 


A continuation of the admirable papers com- 
‘paring the French and English people, 


By P. G. HAMMERTON. 


Essays and Poems, | 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


Occasional Papers, 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Contributions may be expected from John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Oharles Dudley Warner, E. CO, Sted- 
man, Harriet W. Preston, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Charles Egbert Oraddock, Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, Henry Cabot Lodge, Edith M. Thomas, 
Horace E. Scudder. George E. Woodberry, 
George Frederic Parsons, Maurice Thompson, 
Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, John Burroughs, 
James Freeman Olarke, Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell, Bradford Torrey, and many others. 
TERMS: $4 a year in advance, 

cents a number. With superb life-size por- 

trait of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, 

Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmés, $5; 

each additional portrait, $1. 

The November and December numbers of 
the ATLANTIO will be sent free of charge to new 
subscribers whose subscriptions are received 
before December 20th. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be 
made by money-order, draft, or registered let- 
ter, to 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 Bast Seventeenth St., New York. 


RX Watches Cleaned, $1.00 
. W 


ostage free; 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Bible Dictionary. 

A new, enlarged edition. The Society’s Bi- 
ble Dictionary, issued in 1859, has been exeeed- 
ly popular, and has been translated into sev- 
eral foreign languages; 200,000 have been sold. 
In revising it, as the progress of Biblical 
knowledge required, it has been greatly en- 
larged and enriched. It is sold at a very low 
price for general circulation. Eighteen maps 
and tables, and 860 engravings, of which 16 
are full-page. 8vo. 720 pp. Cloth binding, 
$2.00. 

Along River and Road in Fuh-Kien. 

By Epwin J. Duxss. Graphic sketches of 
travel in that strange and wonderful country 
whose destiny is becoming so linked with our 
own. 12mo. 352 pp. With map and 20 illus- 
trations. $1.25. 


Concerning Them Which Are Asleep. 

By the late Dr. J. O. Mzans of Boston. A 
most beautiful and comforting book for those 
who mourn. Most elegantly printed, with fine 
engraved cover. Square 24mo. 24pp. In 
envelope. 25 cents. 


Her Christmas and Her Easter. 

By Rey. E. A. Ranp. A story of life in a 
New England seaport. Full of incident, and 
helpful to our young people who are in earnest 
for that which is good. 12mo. 187pp. Illus- 
trated. 90 cents. 


Choices. 

Contains 64 pages (32 in colors), every alter- 
nate page being with poetical allusion to the 
preceding textual illustration. Size, 3%x5% 
inches. Ribbon tied. 30 cents. 


| Foxwood Boys at School. 


By Mrs. E. P. Autan, author of ‘Vacation 
Days at Foxwood.” A delightful story for 
boys and the friends of boys. As interesting 
as a novel, but true to life and wholesome. 
12mo. 267 pp. Lllustrated. $1.00. 


Scenes in Southern India. 


By Mrs. Murray Mrrongeru. Notes of a tour 3 


through a region little “known in America, 
picturing the people and their singular life, 
and the changes wrought by many years of 
missionary labor. 12mo. 372 pp. With map 
and 19 illustrations. $1.50. 


Passion Flowers. . 


By Rey. O.8. Haceman, D.D. A beautiful 
devotional manual, with passion-flower designs 
in colors, a text and a poetical extract on each 
page illustrating our Lord’s atoning work and 
his claim upon our service, Square 24mo, 64 
pp. Illuminated cloth binding. 50 cents. 


Jottings from the Pacific. 


By. W. Wyatrr Gru, B.A. Views in the 
South Sea Islands, their novel scenery and 
products, and the happy contrast between 
heathen and Christian life. 12mo. 304 pp. 
With 15 illustrations. $1.10. on il 


Voices. 

Contains 64 pages (32in colors), every alter- 
nate page being with poetical allusion to the 
preceding text. Size, 3%x5% inches. Ribbon 
tied. 30 cents. 


American Tract Society, 


757 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco. 


1887. 


—SELECT NOTES. 


Ctieg 1887. 


A CoMMENTARY ,ON THE INTERNATIONAL SunpDAy-Scnoot LEssons, 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Suggestive. With Mlustrations, 
Library Charts, References, Suggestions to Teachers, and Two Finely 
Colored Maps: Frice, $1.25; Interleaved Edition, $2.00. 


BY REV. DR. F. N. and M. A. PELOUBET. 


PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. 


1. Teacher’s Class-Book and Collection Envelope. 


ately, each, 50 cents per dozen. 


Treasurers. 


Together, $1.00 per dozen; separ- 


3. Sunday-School Library Register. Arranged for 50 classes, $1.00. 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


03" To SvupERINTENDENTS AND TEAOCHERS.—If you have never used this Series, will you 


give it a trial ? 


1. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY. By Rev. F.N. Peloubet,D.D a per year. 


THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 


2. 

8. THE CHILDREN’S QUARTERLY. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. 

4. THE LITTLE ONES’ QUARTERLY. By Mary J. Capron. 

5. TEAOHERS’ EDITIONS of 1 and2. By Rev. A. F. Schauffler. Each, 400 oe 
6. TEACHERS’ EDITION of 8. By Mrs. M. 

7. 


16¢ 


(New.) 16c 


‘G. Kennedy. 400“ 


LESSON LEAVES. 100 copies, $8.00 a year; single copies, monthly 8c * 


PACIFIC 


AGENCY, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. 0.!McOONNELL, Depositary. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


AMERICAN PICTURES. Drawn with pen and pencil. New and 


revised edition. Price, $3.50. 


PICTURES FROM BIBLE LANDS. Llustrations by emi- 


nent artists. Price, $3.50. 
ITALIAN PIOTURES............. 
FRENOH 


BIBLE PICTURES ‘and What They Teach. 312 illustrations, with 
brief descriptions by the Author of ‘“‘Story of the Bible. 232 pp. 
Svo. Price, $1.00. The book is a marvel of cheapness. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


757 Market Street, 


San Francisco. 


C. McCONNELL, DEPOSITARY. 
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Tre PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Decemser 15, 1886, 


Children’s Corner. 


DAISY NURSES. 


The daisies white are nursery maids, 
With frills upon their caps; 
And daisy buds are little babes 
They tend upon their laps. 
Sing ‘‘Heigh-ho!” while the winds sweep low, 
Both nurses and babies are nodding——just so. 


The daisy babies never cry, 
The nurses never scold; 
They never crush the dainty frills 
About their cheeks of gold. 
But, prim and white, in gay sunlight, 
They’re nid-nid nodding! Oh, pretty sight! 


The daisies love the golden sun 
Up in the clear blue sky; 
He gazes kindly down at them, 
And winks his joliy eye, 
While, soft and slow, all in a row, 
Both nurses and babies are nodding——just so. 
—-Treasure Trove. 


JENNY. 


‘* In the sweet by-and-by, 

We shall meet on that beautiful shore.” 

Where did that musical voice come 
from? 

I looked around from one cot to 
another, for the tone was unearthly 
sweet. At last I saw the singer, such 
a bit of a girl, with wan faceand hol- 
low eves, nursing a doll almost as 
big as herself. 

‘‘She’s better, ma’am,” said the 
nurse. ‘‘Soon as she’s better she be- 
gins to sing.” 

‘*What a bright little face she has!” 

‘Oh, yes, Jenny is a pretty girl, 
and happy as a lark when the pain is 
gone!” 

‘Is she dangerously ill?” 

‘*Well, it’s something, miss, from 
which she can’t recover, though it is 
thought she may live a good many 
years. She’s a very dear child.” 

I asked permission to speak to the 
little thing, who, whenever I looked 
that way, smiled so winningly that 
she was irresistible. 

‘‘You love singing?” I said, as the 
wee hand crept in mine. 

“Oh, yes, dearly! Can you sing to 
me?” she asked. 

‘You shall hear me by-and-by,” I 
said. ‘‘Before I gol will sing to all 
the little ones. How long have you 
been here, Jenny?” 

‘“‘Almost a year; ever since my 
mother died,” she replied. 

‘What! have you no mother?” 

‘T haven’t anybody—that is, of my 
own,” she replied, with a sad little 
smnile. 

‘*Were you always sick, my dear?” 

“Oh, no; it was trying tosave little 
Johnny and my mother that I got so 
burnt. We were very poor, you 
know, and I never remember my 
father, ’cause he died when I was a 
baby, the week after Johnny was born. 
Mother had to go out by the day and 
lock‘us in the room, and I took care 
of Johnny. When she came home, 
she’d make us a fire and give us a 
nice supper. One night she came in 
late and brought some oil for the 
lamp; but while she-was filling 1%} lit- 
tle Johnny lighted a match sq close 
that-it took fire. ittle 
Johnny away, and it didn’t touch 
him; and then I pulled at mother, 
she’d caught and so had I, and we 
both blazed up. Oh, it was dreadful!” 
and the child shuddered. I felt her 
little fingers tremble. ‘‘But I’m all 
right now,” she added quickly, look- 
ing up at me with a bright smile. 


‘*But how was the fire put out, my 
child?” 

don’t know; I never did know. 
I only woke up here, and I’ve been 
here ever since—but mother died.” 
Her lips quivered. 

Johnny?” 

She brightened again. 

‘Johnny didn’t live a great while 
after mother died, and she’s got him.” 

‘‘And you are happy here?” 

‘*Yes, indeed; they are so good to 
me, and I think—it’s just like heav- 
en.” 

I looked round upon the little 
white cots with their pale-faced occu- ' 
pants, the monotony of white walls, 
the ever-recurring visits of nurse and 
physicians, and wondered in what 
depths of social misery she could 
shave been reared, that such a place 
could seem like heaven. 

All this time the child was hugging 
her doll with one arm, the other ly- 
ing stiff and helpless, and looking 
into its lifeless face with all the sweet 
affection of her little trusting heart. 
It made the tears come into my eyes 
to see her so content. But just then 
we were interrupted. 


-“There’s a gentleman, ma’am, who 
wants to see you,” said an attendant, 
coming up to the bed and speaking 
to the nurse. The nurse left us with 
a nod and a smile, and after a little 
time had elapsed, she came back with 
a fall, gentlemanly -looking man, 
whom she left at the door, gazing 
anxiously up and down the wards of 
this evidently new sight to bim. I 
thought the woman seemed flurried 
when sbe came towards us, and that 
she seated herself with a nervous kind 
of motion on the edge of the little 
cot-bed in which her little patient 
lay. 

tig enny, my dear, she said softly; 
“Jenny, my dear—I’ve got something 
to tell you.” | 

The child put up her little hand 
with a caressing movement. 

‘Did you ever know your mother 
to speak of your Uncle Ben?” 

‘“No ma’am,” said the child. 

‘*Never said she had a brother?” 

‘Oh, yes, ma’am,” said the girl, 
her face lighting up, ‘‘she used to 
kiss a picture .she said was her 
brother.” 

‘‘Did she ever say he was dead?” 

‘No, I think not,” was the reply; 
‘‘mother never talked, she was so 
tired when she came home.” 


‘‘Well, little Jenny, your mother 
did have a brother who went away 
years ago, and was never heard from. 
I suppose she thought he was dead, 
but he was not. He was away in 
another: part of the world, earning 
his living, and he has just come back 
to America; and after a great deal of 
patient searching he finds that his 
poor sister is dead, but that his little 
niece is alive, though sick in a hos- 
pital.” 

“Is it me?” cries Jenny, a light 
breaking all over her face. 

**Yes, dear, it is you.” 

**Oh, and he is my uncle?” 

‘*Yes; he is your uncle.” 

‘Then Ihave got somebody of my 
own.” 

‘Yes; shall I bring him here?” 

“Yes, yes!” she exclaimed eagerly, 
her eyes like stars. 

I shall not even try to describe this 
meeting, even though it was by no 
means demonstrative. Could I de- 
pict her smile—that patiently pain- 
touched smile! Could I paint that 
pitiful look on his face that told one 
just what a man he was, and that his 
great heart was both sorry and glad! 
No, neither can I describe a visit 
I made.to little Jenny in the pleasant 
country, where I found her out on 
the lawn in a wheel-chair, visibly im- 
proved, surrounded by charming 
people and beautiful things. If the 
dreary hospital had been heaven to 
Jenny, what was this?—Companion. 


GEORGIE’S FAITH. 


Little Bennie was born blind. He 
was three years old at the time of 
which I write; and up to that time, 
he had never seen anything. He was 
the youngest of two children, his 
brother Georgie being two years old- 
er 


Georgie was sorely grieved to think 
that Bennie would never be able to 
run and play with him, for he loved 
him dearly, and nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than in some way or 
other to amuse his little blind broth- 
er. 
Little Bennie’s parents were very 
much distressed because of the afflic- 
tion of their child, and had done all 
that kindness and money could do to 
give him sight, and if this could not 
be done, to make him as happy as 
possible in his blindness. 

One day a number of physicians 
met to examine him, and determine 
if; in their judgment, anything could 
be done to give him sight; but after 
a careful examination of his eyes, 
they reported to the sorrowing par- 
ents that nothing that human skill 
could devise would be able to cure 
him. 

The disappointed parents placed 
their little one again in his crib, and 
taking their seats began to weep as 
if their hearts would break. In the 
midst of their weeping, little five- 
year-old Georgie came softly to his 
mother’s side, and looking wistfully 
up into her face, said, ‘‘Ma, when 
the blessed Jesus was on earth, did 
he not open people’seyes?” And she 
answered, ‘‘Yes, dear.” ‘*Then,” 
said he, if you would ask him, would 
he not open little Bennie’s eyes?” 
And hardly knowing what toanswer, 
she said, ‘‘Possibly,” and the thought 
was at once driven away by her grief, 
at remembering the fate of her 
child. 

Not so with Georgie; though the 
mother, because of hersorrow, failed 
to notice his departure, and no one 
in the room seemed to have any 
thought of him, yet in his mind the 
matter was settled: Bennie must 
see. 

Presently he returned as silently 
as he had departed, and in his hand 
was a little pet chicken, a great fav- 
orite' with him, and now he was 
bringing it to show it to his little 
brother; yes, to show it to him, for 
he just as much expected that his 
brother’s eyes were opened as that 
he expected tosee him with his own 
eyes. 

It was noticed, and yet none seem- 
ed tocomprehend it, that as he near- 
ed the crib, Bennie’s hands were 
reached out to him; and he seemed 
delighted. Soon another toy was 
brought, and the same conduct re- 
peated; and some one in the room re- 
marked that Bennie acted strangely; 
that he acted just as if he could see. 
Other toys were brought to him, and 
the interest manifested in them in- 
duced the physicians— who were yet 
present—to make another examina- 
tion, and tothe surprise of all they 
discovered that the sight of the child 
was perfectly restored to him. 


The mother, in her joy, now re- 
membered the strange questions of 
little Georgie, and calling him to her 
side, asked him “what he had done 
after asking the questions,” and he 
said, ‘“‘I just went out and told Jesus 
that little brother Bennie was blind, 
and the doctors could not cure him, 
and asked that he would make him 
see.” 

This was no doubt the secret of the 
whole matter. Who will dare to say 
that God, who loves little children, 
did not hear Georgie’s prayer, and 
open the eyes of his little brother? 
None who were present ‘at the time 
even think of assigning any other 
reason. Bennie was blind; the phy- 
sicians present declared that none 
could cure his blindness; Georgie 
prays, and perfect sight is given; on- 
y one answer can be given. God 


heard his prayer, and was pleased to 
answer it. 

Who can doubt but thatif we would 
take all our troubles to the Lord in 
prayer, that even as strange things 
as this might not be done for us.— 
| Methodist Recorder. 


BRIGHT THINGS. 


Markelman—Why did you return 
that pair of fowls yesterday? Custom- 
er—Because I thought you had bet- 
ter send them to a home fo1 aged cou- 
ples. 


‘‘After much research and investi- 
gation,” says an exchange, ‘‘we are 
convinced that the boarding-house 
chickens are hatched from hard-boil- 


ed eggs.” 

Reporter — Have you ever been 
through Virginia? Veteran—Yes, al- 
most. In the Peninsula, I used to 
get down about three feet without 
touching bottom. 


A pleasant reception. Employer 
(to collector)\—See Mr. Smith? Col- 
lector—Oh, yes! Hmployer--Was he 
annoyed at your calling upon him? 
Collector—Not a bit. He asked me 
to call again. 


When little Willie D. first heard 
the braying of a mule, he was greatly 
frightened; but, after thinking a min- 
ute, he smiled at his fear, saying, 
‘‘Mamma, just hear that poor horse 
wiv the whooping-cough!” 

‘‘What do they do,when they in- 
stall a minister?” inquired a small 
boy; ‘‘do they put him in a stall and 
feed him?” ‘‘Not always,” said his 
father; ‘‘sometimes they harness him 
to the church and expect him to draw 
it alone.” 


A Maine newspaper tells of a ped- 
dler that sold a farmer’s wife the fa- 
miliar sign, ‘‘Ici on parle Francais” 
(French spoken here), assuring her 
that it was the original Latin text for 
‘‘God bless our home”; and the good 
woman proudly hung it in the best 
room. 

An eight-hour-a-day man, on going 
home the other evening for his sup- 
per, found his wife sitting in her best 
clothes on the front step, reading a 
volume of travels. ‘‘How is this?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Where’s my supper?” 
‘‘T don’t know,” replied the wife, ‘‘I 
began to get breakfast at 6 o’clock 
this morning, and my eight hours 
ended at 2 o’clock in the afternoon.” 


Teacher—The class in ancient his- 
tory will please stand up. Miss 
White, what was Ceres goddess of? 
Miss White—Goddess of matrimony. 
Teacher (sarcastically)—I am surprised 
at your ignorance, Miss White. 
Where did; you learn that? Miss 
White—From the book. Teacher— 
What does it say? Miss White—Ceres, 
goddess of husbandry. 


Secretary Chase is said to have first 
learned to swear after he went into 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, but he learned very 
thoroughly. One day, after a sul- 
phurous outburst from him, Lincoln 
asked, ‘‘Mr. Chase, are you an Epis- 
copalian?” ‘*Why do you ask?” was 
the surprised counter-question. 
‘Oh, just out of curiosity,” replied 
Lincoln. ‘ Seward isan Episcopa- 
lian, and I noticed that you and he 
swore in much the same manner.” 


‘‘Now, there’s a story I don’t be- 
lieve,” said the Colonel, as he laid 
aside an exchange. ‘‘What story is 
that, Colonel?” asked the erudite and 
industrious assistant. ‘‘Why, that 
paper says Cotopaxi can sometimes be 
heard 500 miles.” ‘*‘Don’t you be- 
lieve it?” ‘‘Of course I don’t believe 
it. I'll bet there isn’t a singer in the 
world that can be heard half that 
far.” ‘‘But Cotopaxi is a volcano, 
colonel.” ‘‘Isit? I thought it was 
one of those Italian fellows that go 
about with Patti.” 


A colored man on whose head the 
snows of many winters have fallen, 
invested a quarter in a watermelon 
at the City Hall Market yesterday 
and carried it across the street to a 
shady spot. He cutit open to find 
it perfectly green, and three or four 
men near by raised a laugh at his ex- 
pense. ‘‘W-what’s de matter wid 
you?” asked the old man as he looked 
up. ‘‘Your melon is green,” replied 
one. ‘‘Gem’len, am any of you 
*quainted wid my habits?” he severely 
continued. Noone was. ‘‘Den you 
hold on a bit. When you has got to 
know me you may diskiver dat it am 
my habit at dis sezun of de y’ar to 
come down on de ma’ket an’ select 
a green watermelyon an’ devour it to 
git my stomack toned fur de cam- 
paign.” And he went coolly to work 
and got himself outside of every- 
thing but the rinds, and those he 
gnawed so close that nothing was 
left for the boys. 


DON’T UNDERVALUE THE BOY. 


Too many men make their boys feel 
that they are of little or no account 
while they are boys. Lay a respon- 
sibility on a boy, and he will meet it 
ina manful spirit. On no account 
ignore their disposition to investi- 
gate. Help them to understand 
things. Encourage them to know 
what they are about. We are too apt 
to treat a boy’s seeking after knowl- 
edge as mere idle curiosity. ‘‘Don’t 
ask questions,” is poor advice to 
boys. If you do not explain puz- 
zling things to them, you oblige them 
to make many experiments before 
they find out, and though experi- 
mental knowledge is best, in one 
sense, in another it is not; for that 
which can be explained clearly does 
not need experimenting with. Ifthe 
principle involved is understood, 
there is no further trouble, and the 
boy can go ahead intelligently. 

Do not wait for the boy to grow 
up before you begin to treat him as 
an equal. A proper amount of con- 
fidence, and words of encouragement 
and advice, and giving him to under- 
stand that you trust him in many 
ways, helps to make a man of him 
long before he is a man in stature or 


-years.—American Agriculturist, 


‘one is too old to learn. 


| NATURAL BEAUTY OF NAZARETH. 


The valley of Nazareth is so charm- 
ing that it has been called a paradise 
on earth. It is full of flowers and 
shrubs, and butterflies and birds. 
Among the magnificent blossoms that 
in this country grow only in green- 
houses, and the foreign birds, with 
their gay, glittering feathers, are 
found our own loved roses and dai- 
sies, our nightingales, black-birds, 
our thrushes and larks, filling the 
air with their sweet songs; and even 
the little homely sparrow and robin 
redbreast, that we consider so pecu- 
liarly our own, hop about and chirp 
gaily in Palestine as here. The peo- 
ple who live in ‘‘happy valley” are 
more healthy and vigorous than their 
neighbors, or than the people who 
live in hot countries usually are. 
The fresh air from the hills makes 
them strong; and how sweet that air 
must be, passing as it does over 
mignonette and roses and many an- 
other flower cherished in our gardens 
and gathered to perfume our rooms, 
but growing there with all the reck- 
less joy of nature. There is only one 
riyer in the valley, a little fresh 
brook, dancing down to the plain be- 
low, and here the women, clad in their 
pretty dresses, which travelers tell us 
were brighter and move picturesque 
than those of their neighbors, as if ev- 
en in the matter of costume they were 
to be best of all, came in those days, as 
they still do, with their great earthen 
jars, to draw the fresh water from the 
a and carrry it home to their fami- 
ies. 


FLORAL WREATHS. 


The most appropriate and graceful 
of these are simply woven by loving 
fingers at home. Bought flowers 
have no such associations as those 
which linger around the blossoms of 
one’s own garden; and perhaps the 
poorest kind of paid-for sadness is 
that represented by the cumbersome 
wreaths and crosses of the flower 
shops. When the late J. C. Loudon 
was buried at Kensal Green in 1843, 
just as the coffin was lowered into 
the grave, a stranger stepped forward 
andthrew in a few strips of ivy. It 
was the tribute of respect offered by 
a poor man whom the great horticul- 
turist had once befriended, and the 
act had in it that true human feeling 
which is the very soul of poetry. We 
have all heard of the famous horticul- 
tural lady, who, while growing the 
finest of exotics in her conservatories, 
always purchased the flowers which 
she gave away ; but who would think 
of giving bought flowers to a bride, or 
of offering them in respect to their 
dead friends if they had a leaf or 
flower of their own to give? At fu- 
nerals more especially is floral millin- 
ery in bad taste. If our joy or grief 
be sincere, let it be expressed by real 
flowers simply placed together with a 
few fresh green leaves.— Vick’s Maga- 
zine. 


IS YOUR HOME HAPPY? 


If your home is not happy, why, 
and who is or are responsible? are 
questions for every member of the 


family beyond childhood to consider. } 


We should not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than positive happiness in 
the tabernacle of home, made sacred 
by the altars of love. This can be 
had in spite-of poverty and sickness, 
disappointment and sorrow, losses 
and crosses, age and loneliness. Her 
blessed presence will abide though all 
these things be against her, but will 
flee from anger and selfishness, and 
indifference and fault-finding, hypoc- 
risy and sin. One sweet spirit can 
keep her hovering about, but only by 
the invitation of the majority will she 
come in, and by the courtesy of the 
controlling powers will she become a 
permanent guest.—Mary D. Ludlum. 


Rock or Aces.—Of the myriads of 
people who are lovingly familiar with 
that noble gospel hymn, ‘‘Rock of 
Ages,” which for a hundred and ten 
years has had a prominent place in 
every collection, few are aware of the 
deeply interesting fact that its au- 
thor, Augustus Toplady, after having 
for years attended the means of grace 
in various churches in England, was 
brought to Christ in a barn in Ire- 
land, where an illiterate poor man, 
scarcely able to spell his own name, 
was preaching on Eph. 11: 13, ‘‘Made 
nigh by the blood of Christ.” And 
what encouragement there is in this 
wonderful circumstance for all those 
who are disposed to despise the day 
of small things! ‘Simply to thy 
cross I cling,” was the trustful ex- 
pression of the redeemed soul in the 
Ballynaslaney barn; and the words 
have echoed in thousands of hearts. 
year by year since, and, doubtless, 
will continue to be the utterance of 
loving, childlike faith, until the 
Church militant is merged in the 
Church triumphant. 


Old age often comes of rust, tread- 
mill, learning nothing new, insisting 
A young 
man marries at twenty-three;a young 
woman ditto. They give up recrea- 
tion, get into the social treadmill, 
turn their lives into business, house- 
keeping, calling and receiving calls. 
At forty they are mere machines. 
Now they begin to lay up for old age; 
they begin to feel old—get old; think 
old, and they are old. Ericsson is 
active with work and invention at 
eighty-four; Gladstone, in his seven- 
ties, is ruling England; DeLesseps, 
canalling at eighty. To remain young 
we must act, feel and hope like the 


young.— Dio Lewis. 


age in Plows. 


is the best remedy 
for such troubles. 


ake a bottle home 


ou will Find if useful. 
All druggists sell it. 


Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
The ‘‘New Deal” is a Plow of 


the times, made to suit the demands of the 
times. 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN 
| DRILL. 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Dril] is 


universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 


wee, % 
\\ 
\ 


| 


The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 


ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 
past twenty years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


PLATFORM SCALES are the m st popular 
— in the market. 
ons. 


Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company, 


Scales ot all descrip- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic road-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame | arrows, 
Baldwin’s 
mille, etc., etc. 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE C0O., 


hay cutters, Champion faning- 
Full line of Hardware. Send 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Are 


vou CONSUMPTIVE. 


Have you Cough, Bronchitis, Indigestion! Use 
PARKER’S TONIC without delay. It has cured 
mmny of the worst cases and is the best remedy for all 
affections of the throat and lungs, and diseases arising 
from impure blood and exhaustion. Often saves life. 
Cures when everything else fails. et new life and 


strength to the aged andintirm. $1, at D 


HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Co 
Ensu 


Stops all pain. tes comfort to the f Never 
to cure. cents at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. Y¥. 


&ec. 


126 Turk Street, 


at 9 a. Mm. and 7 P. mu. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


(PBACTITIONER OF 
San Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1 to4 p.m. Usually at home 


apr13-tf 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARKS! 


Eastern and European cities via the Grea; 
Transcontinental, All-Rai] Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to aj] 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. ; 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Miuus, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEsome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of S. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A.N. Towne, TT. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


flatisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kiags Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 51387. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
— District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING Bopres 
FoR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Franciseo, 


Honest WEIGHT. Lowest 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 


BOARDING STABLE. 
GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 


1925 Bush St., Bet Laguna & Buchanan 


OMPLETE STOCK constantly on hand. 
WOOD, COAL, COKE and CHARCOAL. 
Send trial order. 
Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain for sale. 


without writ for our Catalggmie. You want 
THE REST. defy gMmpetition, and 
SEEDS are PURE TES RELIABLE. 


FREE LOS U E— invaluable to all 


125 pages, 


TS, VINES, 


ROSES, P 
SHRUBSPSTREEX, FRUITS. 
The RAREQ® NEW. Th CROICEST OLD. 


33d Year. 700 Acres. .21 
THE STORRS & CO. 
PAItInEs ILLE. LAKE 00. OHIO. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San Faancmoo. 


— 
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Miscellany. 


RHYME OF A -—. 


I knew a man and knew his wife; 

Great learning had they from the schools; 
Yet candor forces me to say 

‘They were a pair of ——. 


“They had a son who early drank 


From hard experience’s pool, 
Who knew much more than older folks, 
And also was a ——. 


These parents bought this boy a gun, 
With little bullets, hard and cool; 

Upon the gun was sweetly carved, 
‘To our beloved ——.”’ 


One grave old fogy shook his head, 
Aud thereby gained much ridicule. 

The boy went hunting with a friend, 
Another precious ——. 


Two walked away, and one ran back; 
Says he, ‘‘That gun was very cru’l.” 
The startled neighbors shrieked and cried, 
‘‘Where is the other ey 


Last night I viewed a marble slab, 
All graven with a practiced tool, 
And read thereon these stony words, 
‘‘Here lies a lifeless ——.” 
—-Harper’s Magazine. 


THE DREAM OF RUSSIA. 


BY CYRUS HAMLIN. 


When Plevna fell, the object of 
Russia, as diplomatically stated, was 
attained. Bulgaria was in her pos- 
session. It was hers by conquest, 
and had she stopped there she could 
have expanded into European Tur- 
key at her leisure, and Kurope would 
not have.interfered. But, as often 
before, her military officers and coun- 
selors—General Ignatieff especially, 
who has always known how to ruin 
success, and who was at that time su- 
preme—cast aside all prudence, rush- 
ed across the Balkans in winter, with 
the loss of twenty thousand men, and 
were almost at the gates of Constan- 
tinople before astonished Europe 
could act. 

At Buyuk Tchekmedje, the British 
iron-clads saved the city. The ap- 
proaching army could not avoid 
them. Russia had broken the treaty 
of Paris, and was building a fleet, 
but had nothing in readiness to en- 
able her to appear on the water. The 
army stopped, as stop it must. For 
there was a point where ‘‘the whale” 
could fight ‘‘the elephant,” but not 
the elephant the whale. 

Then followed the celebrated treaty 
of San Stefano, between Russia and 
Turkey, March 3, 1878. So soon as 
Europe had time to study the treaty, 
and to get at the geography of it, it 
saw that Turkey had ceased to exist. 
The fine phrases that showed the con- 
trary had no substantial meaning. 
England demanded that the treaty be 


submitted to a convention of the] 


sreat powers, signatories of the 
treaty of Paris, and received a cour- 
teous, but haughty, negative. Gen- 
eral Ignatieff had boastingly said, 
“Jy suis; reste!” 

Lord Beaconsfield had, in the 
meantime, brought up seven thou- 
sand Sepoys from India into the 
Mediterranean, as an intimation of 
the vast number of Sepoys and Mos- 
lems at England’s command. The 
war had already made unlooked-for 
demands upon the army and the 
treasury. The indignation of Eu- 
rope was rising to a dangerous pitch, 
and Russia changed her tone. ‘‘The 
treaty was elastic, and would admit 
of any modifications that the great 
powers might deem necessary.” 

Hence the great Congress of Berlin, 
which required that Russia should 
withdraw all her troops from Euro- 
pean Turkey within a specified time. 
Then the delimitations of the treaty 
were materially changed, and the 
principality of Bulgaria was organ- 
ized. Unwisely, this enterprising, 
thrifty and united people was divid- 
ed, by the Balkan mountains, into 
two governments. The portion be- 
tween the Balkan and the Danube 
was the principality; the south of the 
Balkans, under the name of Eastern 
Roumelia, remained nominally under 
the Sultan, but with great municipal 
freedom. The principality was made 
self-governing. Its young patriots, 
many of them educated at Robert 
College, intelligent students of 
American history and of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, took the 
lead in the formation of the Govern- 
ment, and greatly disgusted the Rus- 
sian agents. They chose Prince Al- 
exander, and he gradually fell in 
with the policy of these eager young 
Bulgarians. Russia’s firm purpose 
to upset this free government, and 
to expel the prince, beloved by all 
the people, is the cause of the pres- 


ent Bulgarian complication. 


Our object has been simply to de- 
lineate enough of Russia’s achieve- 
ments and of Ottoman resistance to 
present the two powers as they now 
stand: the one, mighty and aspiring; 
the other, impoverished, bankrupt, 
discouraged. ‘The one, during the 
long conflict of four centuries, has 
increased her territory more than ten- 
fold, and her population to a hundred 
millions. The other has lost in al- 
most every war, until she has only 
a foothold in Europe; and her Asiatic 
possessions are growing beautifully 
less. As a combatant, she has ceased 
to be. As an auxiliary, she can 
still furnish splendid soldiers. — 

And yet the dream of Russia 1s not 
realized! United Europe stands 1p 
the way. The possession of Con- 
stantinople will, in time, if realized, 
make Russia great at sea. She 
would have the Black Sea, the Mar- 
mora, the Mediterranean. She would 
next grasp at Egypt and the Indian 
Empire; and England, France, and 
Italy would be reduced to compara- 
tive insignificance., As she would | 


then command the Danube, and | 


would crush the hated Hungarians, 
Austria and Germany have reason to 
look upon the future with solicitude. 
Putting off the evil day will not save 
them. The real contest is no longer 
between Russia and Turkey, but be- 
tween Russia and Europe.—Decem- 
ber Atlantic. 


REASONS FOR THE NEGLECT OF 
PUBLIC DUTIES. 


_ From a paper on ‘‘Machine Politics 
in New York City,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt, in the November Century: 
“The reputable private citizens of 
small means thus often neglect to at- 
tend their public duties because to 
do so would, perhaps, interfere with 
their private business. This is bad 
enough, but the case is worse with 
the really wealthy, who still more 
generally neglect these same duties, 
partly because not to do so would in- 
terfere with their pleasure, and part- 
ly from a combination of other me- 
tives, all of them natural, but none 
of them creditable. A successful 
merchant, well-dressed, pompous, 
self-important, unused to any life 
outside of the counting-room, and 
accustomed because of his very suc- 
cess to be treated with deferential 
regard as one who stands above the 
common run of humanity, naturally 
finds it very unpleasant to go to a 
caucus or primary where he has to 
stand on an equal footing with his 
groom and day-laborers, and indeed 
may discover that the latter, thanks 
to their faculty for combination, are 
rated higher in the scale of political 
importance than he is himself. In all 
the large cities of the North, the 
wealthy, or, as they would prefer to 
style themselves, the ‘upper’ classes, 
tend distinctly towards the bourgeois 
type; and an individual in the bour- 
geois stage of development, while 
honest, industrious and virtuous, is 
also not unapt-to be a miracle of tim- 
id and short-sighted selfishness. The 
commercial classes are only too like- 
ly to regard everything from the 
stand-point of ‘Does it pay?’ and 
many a merchant does not, take 
any part in politics because he is 
short-sighted enough to think that it 
will pay him better to attend purely 
to making money, and too selfish to 
be willing to undergo any trouble for 
the sake of abstract duty; while the 
younger men of this type are too 
much engrossed in their various so- 
cial pleasures to be willing to give 
their time to anything else. Itis al- 
so unfortunately true, especially 
throughout New England and the 
Middle States, that the general ten- 
dency among people of culture and 
high education has been to neglect 
and even to look down upon the 
rougher and manlier virtues, so that 
an advanced state of intellectual devel- 
opment is too often associated with a 
certain effeminacy of character. Our 
more intellectual men shrink from the 
raw coarseness and the eager strug- 
gle of political life as if they were 
women. Now, however refined and 
virtuous a man may be, he is yet en- 
tirely out of place in the American 
body politic unless he is himself of 
sufficiently coarse fiber and virile 
character to be more angered than 
hurt by an insult or injury; the timid 
good form a most useless as well as 
a most despicable portion of the com- 
munity. Again, when a man is heard 
objecting to taking part in politics 
because it is ‘low,’ he may be set 
down as either a fool or a coward; it 
would be quite as sensible for a 
militiaman to advance the statement 
as an excuse for refusing to assist in 
quelling a riot. Many cultured men 
neglect their political duties simply 
because they are too delicate to have 
the element of ‘strike back’ in their 
natures, and because they have an 
unmanly fear of being forced to 
stand up for their own rights when 
threatened with abuse or insult.” 


How to Do Ir.—Riding in the cars 
the other day I fond a seat with a 
bright little girl of eleven summers. 
She was from Halifax, N. S., and said 
she attended the Baptist Sunday- 
school. ‘‘How many girls are there 
in your class?” ‘‘There are sixteen 
now.” ‘*What do you mean by six- 
teen now?” ‘Oh, sir, one year ago 
there were only three of us.” ‘‘How 
did you grow so fast?” ‘‘We three 
agreed to keep asking every little girl 


‘we saw, who did not go somewhere 


else, if she would not come into our 
class, and now we have sixteen.” 
Brave, useful little girls, to increase 
their number from three to sixteen; 


and how many other Sunday-school 


classes might be multiplied did other 
scholars do the same thing—keep ask- 
ing everybody who does not belong 
to some other class to join theirs. 
Constantly inviting—that’s the way to 
do it. 


Tue Way To Ruin tHe 
not, I beseech you, bring up 4) 
children with angry threats, which 
you know you can’t keep: “I'll flog 
you if you do this!” or, ‘‘I'll flog you 
if you do that!” This is to bring 
them up with lies* for the father of 
lies. Least of all utter those terrible 
threats I hear from some mothers on 
the slightest provocation: ‘‘I’ll break 
every bone in your body if you don't 
come in!” ‘‘I’ll mark you if you don’t 
do as I tell you!” I do not call this 
human speech at all, but just throw- 
ing vitriol at your children; and 
would to God it would blister the 
lips of every mother who uses it to 
her child; for fearfully bad and hard- 
ening must it be to the soul of any 
young thing. No; teach them that 
mother’s word is law, and . mother’s 
word must be obeyed.—Eilice Hop- 


kins. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The commonest letters are those 
asking for autographs. A simple re- 
quest, accompanying a stamped en- 
velope uirected to the applicant, and 
containing the card or slip of paper 
to be written on, will often bring an 
answer. If the applicant will not 


take the trouble to make everything | 


as easy as possible to the respondent, 
but contents himself with sending a 
stamp, his letter should go into the 
waste-basket, and the stamp be ap- 
propriated as the person thus impos- 
ed upon sees fit. The request should 
always be brief; the best I ever re- 
ceived had no length at all, being 
simply a blank card in a stamped 
and directed envelope. The number 
of words sometimes used to convey 
the applicant’s request is truly aston- 
ishing. A really important message 
may be expressed very briefly. 

‘‘Master Barnardine, you must 
rise and be hanged, Master Barnar- 
dine. You must be so good, sir, to 
rise and be put to death.” This is to 
the point—no apologies, explana- 
tions, circumlocutions, but a plain 
statement of just what was wanted. 
Autograph letters very commonly be- 

in— 

‘‘Dear Sir: I suppose you are con- 
stanting receiving”— 

Of course Iam, idiot! Why don’t 
you say what you want, and not pes- 
ter me with your proem and all the 
palliations of your petition? Three or 
four pages of note paper are not an 
uncommon allowance for a request 
of this kind. One ought not to read 
them, but one does not feel quite 
sure that there may not be some re- 
deeming sentence. 

Here is another pattern— 

‘‘Dear Sir: Iam making a collec- 
tion of the autographs of all the not- 
ed people of the day, and would be 
glad to include yours among them. 
I have already those of several mem- 
bers of the State Government and 
other notorieties, and feel that my 
list is incomplete without—etc., etc. 
Would you kindly add to your signa- 
ture the first, seventh and twelfth 
verses of your poem about ——”? etc. 

Another formula has made its ap- 
pearance of late— 

‘Dear Sir: As at your advanced 
period of life you will not, of course, 
write autographs much longer, I 
hasten to beg your immediate atten- 
tion to my request.” 

When my honored ancestor, Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dudley, was getting 
well on in years, some ingenious per- 
son sent him—so Cotton Mather tells 
us—the following anagram on his 
name— 

‘‘Thomas Dudley, 
Ah, old must dye.” 


This was an entirely unnecessary piece 
of information to the old gentleman, 
who was fully aware of the incapaci- 
ties, infirmities, and limited prospects 
of his over-ripe period of life without 
being reminded of the facts, as was 
shown by the poetry found in his 
pocket after his death. I do not 
know whether or not he winced un- 
der his anagram, which was probably 
meant to annoy him. For myself, I 
have answered the writers of the 
monitory letters like any others. I 
have a compassionate and kindly in- 
terest in semi-barbarians, but it is 


not my special business to teach them | 


the decencies of civilized life.— Al- 
lantic. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


At the last ‘“I'rinty Ordination” in 
England five Hebrew Christians were 
ordained to the ministry of the 
Church of England, all of whom had 
been brought to a knowledge of Christ 
by missionaries of the London Soci- 
ety for promoting Christianity among 
Jews. 


‘ The Christian Advocate makes men- 
tion of Mrs. Thornton,of Hackensack, 
N. J., who united by certificate with 
the Methodist church of Camden, 
S.C., March 27, 1704, so that she is 
probably the oldest Methodist in the 
country, having been a member over 
824 years. 


A few farmersin Wayne Co., N. Y. 
raise willow shoots for market, at a 
cost of $15 an acre for planting, $6 
for trimming, and $18 for gathering. 
An acre yields six tons, which bring 
about 96 a year, as the willows are in 
demaned for the manufacture of bas- 
kets and chairs. 


Ten years ago the appropriation for 
public instruction in France was 39,- 
000,000 francs; this it is 182,976,000. 
A large part of this is for schoolhouses 
and furniture and the hiring of teach- 
ers in small parishes where the peas- 
antry have had no instruction for 
generations. 


A recent collection in two Swedish 
churches in Minnesota, in response 
to an appeal for a missionary church 
there, resulted in $40, all in coin, ov- 
er 1,500 pieces being pennies, and 
only six coins were as large as a 25- 
cent piece. Almost every one of the 
2,000 persons present gave something. 


At the mechanical exhibition at the 
Palace de l’Industrie in Paris there 
is shown a machine for registering 
votes, which will, it is said, be short- 
ly installed in the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. Its object is 
to obviate mistakes, the loss of time, 
and the necessity of members leaving 
their desks to record their votes. The 
machine is worked by electricity, and 
the vote of the whole house can by it 
be made known in less than five min- 
utes. Itis the invention of M. De- 
bayeux. The machinery is somewhat 
complicated, but is said to work wit 


great facility. 


‘REY. 1. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


The Physician’s Favorite. 

A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adalts. 

0S" It bas been th- positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatablc, 
Most Economical of a 

150 Meats for an infant for $1.0/., Fasity Pre- 
PARED. At Druggists, 25c., £0c, $1.00, 

0S"A valuable pamphlet on ‘The Nutri- 
tion of Infants and Invalids,” sent free on ap- 
plication. 

WELLS, Ricowarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


Professors 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev, C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, F:ench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. ©. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


JOHN SKINKER., 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fure 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lvr 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 
Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to3 Pp. m. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


am Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


| 1887 THE LIVING AGE 
P enters upon its forty-fourth year, 
Bhaving met with continuous com- 
mendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty- 
four pages each, or more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 


| ae gj weekly issue, and with a complete- 
ness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scl- 
entific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in 
every department of Literature, Science, Politics, and 
Art, find expression in the Veriodical Literature of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living A fre, forming four large volumes a year, 
furnishes, from the great and agen inaccessible 
mass of this jiterature, the only compilation that, 
while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the 
COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
prot ess of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 

ly general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 


“To our mind Tre Livine AGE has no 


equal, and 
we cannot see where it could be improved. ’— Christian 
at Work, New York. 

“ To have it is to hold the keys of the entire world of 
— t, of scientific investigation, psychological re- 
search, critical note, of poetry and romance. . It 
never been so bright, so comprehensive, so diversified 
in interest, as it is tu-day.”’ — ‘on Traveller. 

‘It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, ph rep: or religion, that can- 
not be found in it. . It is a library in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 

“‘ Nearly the whole world of authors and writers ap- 
pear in it in their best moods. . The reader is kept well 
abreast of the current thought of the age.” — Boston 


Journal. 

‘It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appeasgnce ves it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless am ala New - York Tribune. 

“It is one of the publications that —y or people 
regard as practically indispensable. From i ges one 
learns what the world is thinking about. . It fs an edu- 
ya in itself, as well as an entertainment. — Hartford 

ourant. 

“Through its pages alone, it is possible to be ag well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
rison with 


“The subscription price is slight in com 
the mass of the best current literature which it brings 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs no 
more than this one publication to keep him well abreast 
of English periodical literature.” — Sunday-School Times, 
Philadelphia. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — WV. Y. Worid. 

“It furnishes a co:nplete compilation of an indispens- 
able literature.”’ — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Jt enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while he fresh. the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review, biog- 
rapby, travel, science, fiction, poetry, the best of eac 
and all is here placed within reach.” — Montreal Gazette. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific Church- 
man, San Francisco. 

“It keeps well up its reputation for being the best 
riodical in the world "— Morning Star, Wilmington, N C. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year. free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1887, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1886 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 


sent gratis. 
Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature 


(“ Possessed of Tue Livinc Ace and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whol situation.”—Phila- 
deiphia Evening Bulletin.) 

or $10.50, Tue Livinc Acs and any one of the 


‘American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or 


will be sent for a year, id; or, for $9.50, THe Liv 
Inc Acg and the St. Nic 


Address. TITTELL & CO., Boston. 


prepared Foods. | 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Happy New Year! 


stock of 
HANDSOME TOYS, 
BOYS’ WAGONS, 
SPLENDID GAMES, 
MUSIO BOXES, 


T SEEMS EARLY TO SAY ANYTHING ABOUT THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 
and may seem selfish on our part to mention it. 
all our friends and customers to share it with us as far as possible; we are going to offer to buy 
for the little folks whe live far away, too far to come and select for themselves from the large 


BEAUTIFUL DOLLS, with eyes that open and shut. 
ROCKING HORSES, 
DOLLS’ COACHES, 


But we want to have a good time, and want 


PRETTY THINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


Made of Wood, of Tin, of Iron or Steel, of Silver, of Leather, of Glass, of everything you can 


opens that have to work hard for their money. 
all 


Cranberries cheap now. # 


Citron for a while yet, # Ib........ 25 and 30c 
Lemon and Orange Peel, # Ib........ 20@25c 
Fine imported Currants...... ........ 8@l10c 
Imported Seedless Raisins.............. 12%c 
Best table Raisins, 20 ths ............ -.-. $2 25 
Choice table Raisins, 10 th...... $1 00 
Raisins for cooking, # Ib. 6@10c 
Fapcy Cartoons Raisins, 3 Ibs....... ..... 50c 
Best Pop Corn, shelled................. 3@é4e 


Orange Jam and Marmalade............;20@25c 
Fancy Orackers and Cookies, all kinds. 


wanted. 
think to send to us for it. 


Christmas and Happy New Year. 


think of—from a few cepts each up to a good many dollars, even more than some folks can well 


We have one lady who will be kept busy nearly 


the time from now till Christmas selecting things to be sent away, and she has real good 
taste, too, and can please the little folks almost as well as they could please themselves, for she 
has had to dw so much of this kind of work that she knows very well how to do it. 
sides toys and things to keep, we offer you a great many good things to eat, and to assist in 
making up fine dinners, so that you can invite everybody to come and dine with you. 


Then, be- 


Canned and Potted Meats................... 15@50c 
Oysters or LOMB5C 
Largest Apples, box....... $1 CO@1 25 


Eastern Mince Meat, very cheap now. 

Oandy, all kinds, 10@50o 
Eight kinds of Nuts.................. 8@15c 


Imported or Domestic Cheese, all prices. 
Pure Spices or Flavoring Extracts. 
English Pickles and Sauces, a)l kinds. 
Maple Sugar and Syrup, strictly pure. 
Choice Eastern Hams, lower again. 


Then, we always have some fancy groceries about Holidays which we are glad to send you if 

lf there were room, we would tell you a great deal about the kind of things that would 
be nice and good to rend for. but we think you will all know pretty well what you want, and will 
And be sure to send in good time, as we are always busy when it 
comes near the Holidays, and should not want to disappoint you. We wish you a very Merry 


115 Clay Street, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


San Francisco. 


OF THE 
VARIOUS. 


SAMPLES 


QUARTERLIES 


And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


San F rancisco, Cal. 


757 MARKET STREET, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THEJPACIFIC 
Jake pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation asa literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon soci-l, inlustrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

We offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
my THE PAC(FIC, sent to one address, for 

5.00. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Franoisoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 81 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 
W. H. Tiron. Jas. CARROLL 
Carroll & Tilton, 


Gentiemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


HATS, OAPS8, 
VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Have you heard of the astounding reduction for DR. 
aL SHERMAN’S Famous Home tment, the only 
own guarantee comfortand cure without operation 
hindrance from labor! No steel or iron 
ages. ow only. or circular of measure- 
ts, eae and proofs. Get cured at home and 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
TRUNES, 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THz Pactrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in S#h Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be as 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOx 2348. 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


MINNA Sr., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com n, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
s Wai, and is therefore far more econom. 
ical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
astrengthening, easily digested, 
admirably adapted for inval- 
ids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


AKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


MASON HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 
Highest Honors all Great World’s Exh 
years. st oo 2 t . F 
Payments or Rented. Ce 480 
PIANOS. 
The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 


Do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally, Descriptive Catalogue by meil. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


164 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Ohicag® 
46 B, 14th 8t, (Union 8q.), N, Y. 


SUCCESSORS BELLS- TO TKE 


TBLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHIS70 TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 
Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY C 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel Is of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure j 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. F 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 7 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, ti 00> 


happy, office 24 Broadway, New York. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, December 15, 1886. 
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SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Wasuineton, Dec. 6, 1886. 

At an early hour this morning, the 
Capitol was the objective point of 
hundreds of pedestrians, who throng- 
ed the streets and avenues of the 
city. The opening of Congress al- 
ways attracts a large crowd. Half of 
the people cannot get seats, of 
course, nor can more than a small 
portion of them get standing room in 
the galleries of the Senate chamber 
and hall of the House, but they go to 
the Capitol all the same, well aware 
of this fact. They loiter about the 
rotunda and in the statuary hall, 
gaze at the paintings in the corridors, 
and make a deafening clatter with 
their feet on the smooth marble 
floor. 

The Senate, sedate, grave and dig- 
nified as usual, proceeded to business 
after a few preliminaries, in as quiet 
a way as if it had adjourned over 
from Saturday. The railing of the 
galleries are enclosed in black, in re- 
spect to the memory of the late ex- 
President Arthur, and the doors are 
also draped in mourning. On the 
floor there were two new faces, that 
of Mr. Williams of California, who 
comes, by election of the Legislature, 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Miller, and that of ex-Gov- 
ernor Cheney of New Hampshire, 
who occupied the seat of the late 
Senator Pike. 

In the House of Representatives 
but few changes were noticeable. 
The doors were also draped in black, 
and the chairs and desks of the two 
members who died during the Con- 
gressional recess— Messrs. Beach and 
Arnot—were covered with mourning, 
to denote that their former occupants 
were dead. But Congress is the same 
boisterous, restless, turbulent mass 
that adjonrned last summer. It is 
the same heterogeneous mixture of 
Democrats and Republicans, of Dem- 
ocratic free traders and Democratic 
protectionists, of Republican revenue 
reformers and Republican high tariff 
men, of Republican and Democratic 
prohibitionists and anti-prohibition- 
ists, labor men and anti-labor men, 
and men of all other kinds of conflict- 
ing aims and schemes and ambitions. 

For several weeks the air has been 
full of predictions that nothing will 
be done this winter beyond passing 
the necessary appropriation bills. 
That sounds pessimistic, and there is 
too much that ought to be done to in- 
dulge in such forebodings. It will 
give you an idea of what Congress 
_ will be asked to do, to tell you what 
one single Territory alone wants. In 
answer to some inquiry, a delegation 
from Dakota, which arrived several 
days ago, said, ‘‘We are here to se- 
cure from Congress the opening to 
settlers of 10,000,000 acres of Sioux 
reservation. We want Dakota divi- 
ded this winter, also, and we need 
‘two more judges in the Territory and 
need them badly.” ‘‘What else does 
Dakota want?” was asked. ‘‘ Well, 
we will wait until we get something 
before we ask for any more. There 
is plenty of time for that.” 

“The virtuous are not resentful.” 
This is substantially the plea of almost 
every Congressman, when interview- 
ed about the scheme of the Washing- 
ton police force to keep an eye on the 
whole fraternity. None of them take 
the attack seriously. ‘‘Oh, my hab- 
its are unimpeachable,” said a certain 
convivial member from Indiana; ‘‘no 
detective could get his telescopic eye 
on me.” ‘‘I lead a most exemplary 
life, as everybody knows,” said Repre- 
sentative McCreary of Kentucky, with 
a smile and a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘and, 
of course, I am not afraid.” ‘‘I al- 
ways keep carefully in doors,” said a 
member of the District Appropria- 
tions Committee; and so I am safe.” 
Thus, with varying phrase, all the 
lawmakers place themselves above re- 
proach, vee | declare they are not con- 
cerned in the scandal. 

Among the Congressmen on. the 
floor of the House to-day I noticed 
Mr. Price of Wisconsin, whose pale 
face indicated the incurable malady 
from which he is suffering. He has 
recently abandoned all medicines, 
and placed himself in the hands of 
the ‘‘Faith Healers,” despite the pro- 
tests of his friends and _ physicians. 
If the exercise of the will on the part 
of the patient has any effect at all, 
Mr. Price would have a better chance 
for his life than most sufferers, be- 
cause of his remarkable force of char- 
acter. Heis the Congressman who, 
when the bill putting the widow of 
General Grant upon the pension list 
was proposed, cast the only negative 
vote, in spite of the appeals of*his as- 
sociates to make the gift unanimous. 
He then declared that, so long as 
there were claims of private soldiers 
and their families still unadjusted, 
Congress had no right to make spe- 
cial recognition of the case of an offi- 
cer’s widow, who already had enough 
to live upon. He declared he would 
vote against it if he were the only 
citizen in the United States who look- 

ed at the matter from his point of 
view. 

In Ecuador there isa church, it is 
said, for every 150 inhabitants; and 


ten per cent. of the population are 
priests, monks or nuns. The priests 


branches, and 272 days of the year are 
observed as feast or fast days. One- 


fourth of all the property belongs to 
the Church. Seventy-five per cent. of 
the people can neither read nor write. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, DEC. 19. 
REV. XXII; 8-21. 


THE GREAT INVITATION. 


BY REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 


The Revelation has been complet- 
ed. The last of the series of visions 
has been witnessed by the rapt apos- 
tle, and now the final words of the 
angel who had shown John the new 
Jerusalem (Rev. xxi: 9), and of Jesus, 
and of John himself, are given. 

1. John’s gratitude.—The apostle- 
prophet, on the conclusion of the 
pictorial history he had now witness- 
ed, fell down at the feet of the guid- 
ing angel to thank him with profound 
reverence for all he had shown him. 
It is not to be supposed that John 
wished to offer him divine worship. 
John certainly knew that he was an 
angel only, and John was also not 
the man to render divine worship to 
any but God. The word ‘‘worship” 
does not necessitate the idea of divine 
worship, but only profound rever- 
ence, and is used often with regard 
to man, as in this book of the Revela- 
tion, chap. i: 9. The answer of the 
angel is based, not on the fact that 
he was not God, but on the fact that 
he was not the author of the bless- 
ings which the apostle had enjoyed. 
‘‘Worship God’”— that is, ‘‘Make 
your profound reverence with grate- 
ful heart before God, whose grace 
alone has revealed these wonders to 
you.” Of course, when such rever- 
ence was paid to God, it would be- 
come worship in our ordinary use of 
the word—that is, divine worship. 
The angel declares himself not only 
a fellow-servant of the apostle, but 
also of his brethren the prophets, which 
seems to show that the angel was one 
of the prophets of the Old Testament, 
and hence that the deceased saints 
are interested in our welfare. (Comp. 
Heb. xii: 1.) 

2. The proclamation of Jesus.—Our 
Lord now speaks. He stands, as it 
were, at the close of the dispensation. 
The great finality is at hand. (1) He 
first declares that there is to be no 
more sealed truth of history. The 
seals are all broken. The full truth 
is now known. (2) No changes can 
now take place. The unjust and 
filthy on one hand, and the just and 
holy on the other, are to remain for- 
ever as they are. Character is fixed. 
All potentials have become reals. 
The lines are deeply and broadly 
drawn. (3) Jesus himself comes as 
the judge to award destiny. to all ac- 
cording to their just desert. That 
desert is not the desert of native 
good works, but (as we see by verse 
14) the desert derived from washing 
the robes in the blood of Christ. 
(Comp. chap. i: 5; also Heb. ix: 14 
and I John i: 7.) (4) Jesus is the 
Supreme, the Alpha and Omega, the 
Creator and Judge. That which was 
his title at the beginning of the Rev- 
elation (i: 8-17) is repeated here at its 
close. His human nature is not to 
prevent our acknowledging his God- 
hood. He rules as well as saves. He 
is king as well as priest. (5) The di- 
vine blessing (which implies all con- 
ceivable happiness) now forever rests 
on all who have the washed robes. 
[The Revised Version has, ‘‘Blessed 
are they that wash their robes,” in- 
stead of ‘‘Blessed are they that do his 
commandments’— a change which is 
abundantly sustained by manuscript 
authority.] This washing of the robes 
—1t. e., the life—in the blood of the 
Lamb gives them the right to enter 
into the celestial city, and there feed 
on the fruit of the tree of life. This 
last chapter of Revelation brings man 
back to the tree of life whence he was 
excluded in the beginning of Gene- 
sis. (Gen. 1i1: 22, 23.) 

By this figurative language is 
meant the constant supply of the di- 
vine grace, and love, and holiness to 
each glorified saint, the sustaining of 
the divine life to all eternity. The 
right to do this is all of God’s grace 
through the washing in the Lamb’s 
blood. It is Christ crucified received 
by faith which is the essential fact of 
this washing. (See I John i:7.) (6) 
Outside of the city of life, are those 
whose souls are confirmed insin—sin 
which opposes the character and will 
of God in idolatry or in the sins of 


anger, uncleanliness, and fraud. 
These all are called ‘‘dogs.” (Com- 
pare Phil. iii: 2.) The uncleanliness, 


fierceness, and treachery of the , Ori- 
ental dog furnish the ground of the 
figure. They are left to their sins, 
and eternal sin is eternal misery. (7) 
Jesus then proclaims himself as both 
the root whence David sprang, as 
well as (in the flesh) the offspring of 
David; hence, the Messiah of Psalm 
cx. He is, also, the bright Morning 
Star which proclaims the new day of 
clear gospel light. Hence comes the 
earnest cry of the Spirit and the 
Church, as Christ’s bride, to all peo- 
ple to come and take freely of his sal- 
vation as the water of life. This gos- 
pel invitation comes after the por- 
trayal of the final destiny with great 
power. 

3. The apostles final warning.—The 
whole book concludes with a solemn 
warning against adding to or sub- 
tracting from the words of the re- 
markable book of prophecy. The 
plagues mentioned in the book would 
come upon such as would. be guilty 
of this crime, and they would be de- 
barred from the holy city, would have 


no part in the tree of life, and would 
enjoy none of the blessings mention- 
ed in the prophecy. After this warn- 
control the government in all its— 


ing the apostle declares that Jesus, 
whose testimony (Rev. i: 2) is given 
in this book, promises to come quick- 
ly in the fulfilment of its prophecies, 
to which promise *the apostle makes 
a fervent ‘‘Amen!” The benediction 


‘we buy at home. 


| to the churches from the apostle ends 


the whole. 
LESSONS. 


1. The final judgment has no re-' 


versal. 

2. There is a within and a without 
for all eternity—saints within and 
dogs without; and those dogs are of 
the human race. 

3. God is inviting lost men to re- 
ceive eternal life (by the voice of the 
Spirit and the voice of the Church) 
as a free gift.—Christian Weekly. 


OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISH- 
ING SOCIETY. 


As the time is near when our Con- 
gregational Sunday-schools will enter 
upon a new series of lessons, I de- 
sire to call their attention to our de- 
nominational society and its publi- 
cations. These publications are not 
surpassed, if equalled, in value by 
those issued elsewhere, and they 
meet all the varied wants of our 
schools. First, we have the. lesson 
helps forthe three grades of scholars, 
comprising hand book, quarterly and 
question books; then three beautiful 
papers—The Well Spring, Mauflower 
and Little Pilgrim; then the golden 
text book and the almanac; the song 
book and the Monday Club sermons 
on all the lessons for the year. The 
price of the volume of sermons has 
been reduced to $1.25 by reason of 
its wide and increasing circulation. 
These discourses are by some twenty 
prominent clergymen, and are of 
very great value—models, indeed, in 
some respects. ‘‘The Pilgrim Songs” 
is a new and admirable collection of 
hymns and tunes, edited by J. W. 
Tufts, who has been a musical com- 
poser and director for many years. 
Its introduction will add new life 
and interest to the exercises in any 
school. All these publications can 
be procured at the Tract Society 
rooms, 753 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco, and we earnestly advise our 
ministers and Sunday-school workers 
to examine them, confident that if 
they do so they will approve and use 
them. Our Society also is constantly 
issuing new books for Sunday-school 
libraries to swell the list of valuable 
works already enumerated in their 
catalogue. 
day-School and Publishing Society 
is now admirably manned both in 
the business and literary depart- 
ments. Secretary Dunning and Mr. 
M. C. Hazard, the editor, have both 
acbieved a wide, even a national, rep- 
utation. J.C. H 

Stockton. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL HELPS. 


This is the time when our Sabbath- 
schools are sending for help for 
another year. We hope they will all 
stand by our own Congregational 
Sabbath - school publications. We 
shall be tempted by different publish- 
ers to buy elsewhere; but our Society 
is nobly striving to give us the best, 
and we ought to do our part in help- 
ing them. Self-interest and the good 
of our denomination should lead us 
to do it. They are doing a grand 
work, for the money, in sending out 
first-class books, papers and helps. 
Their missionaries are also greatly 
helping in planting Sabbath-schools 
which grow into Congregational 
churches. They deserve our help; 
all we can give. Let the profits go 
into our own treasury, and build up 
our own Society! Do not be deceiv- 
ed into getting cheaper and poorer 
publications! Do not say it makes 
but little difference; the littles do 
make a great difference! Be loyal to 
those who are helping us, and -we 
may yet have our own Sabbath-school 
missionary in California, where one is 
much needed! Brethren, in our 
churches, little and large, let us work 
in line for the best good of our own! 
Why can not we have such a publish- 
ing house as the Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians? We can if 
W. H.C. 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


The annual celebration of Fore- 
fathers’ Day, by the Congregational 
Club of the Pacific, will take place on 
Tuesday, December 21 inst., at the 
rooms of the ‘‘Pacific Club,” corner 
of Post and Dupont streets. A New 
England dinner will be served, fol- 
lowed by an oration, by Professor 
Homer B. Sprague, and an original 
poem by Miss Milicent W. Shinn. 
The club is composed of a _ large 
number of New England men, and 
numbers about seventy members. A 
happy time is expected. 


MARRIED. 


Hunt the residence of the 
bride’s paretns, Sonoma, Cal. on Saturday 
evening, December 4, 1886, by Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Mr. Warren E. Hunt, of San Fran- 
cisco to Miss Julia Douglass of Sonoma. 


FowLER — Brown—In Guilford, Conn., No- 
vember 17, 1886, by the Rev. Wm. G. An- 
drews, D. D., Henry Eliot Fowler to 
Sarah, daughter of the late Samuel W. 
Brown, M. D., of this State. 

[A few, still living in Washington, 
Yolo county, Cal., and more in Peta- 
luma, Cal. (where he died about 
twenty years ago), will remember the 
beautiful features and genial spirit of 
Dr. Brown, one of the most interest- 
ing of men, who died all too soon, in 
our human view of the State’s needs. 
——Eps. ] 


BORN. 
Bowrrs— In this city, December 5, 1886, to 
_the wife of J. T. Bowers, a son. 


DIED. 


Towne—In East Orange, N. J., December 
12, 1886, Bessie, youngest daughter of 


| James W. Towne, aged 15 years. 


The Congregational Sun- | 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TEACHERS’ 
BLES 


THE PARLOR TO THE ART ROOMS 


Of the California Furniture Company's house, 
220 to 226 Bush street, is as lovely as a 
dream. In the center is a three-seated piece 
in velour of three different colors and tints. 
A mahogany chair of new design, in lovely 
brocatelle, with sofa to match, is an exquisite 
piece of furniture in crimson brocatelle. 
Near it is a dainty chair of the Warwick Cas- 
tle style. Another reception chair is of Louis 
Sixteenth style, in gold velour that gives the 
effect of embroidery. A large cocobolo cab- 
inet, elegantly ornamented, at the top the 
Goddess of Liberty, a high pedestal of coco- 
bolo with brass ornaments and other rare 
pieces, are in this room. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


ESTATE OF CHARLES H. FRENCH, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned 
administrator of the estate of Charles. H, 
French, deceased, to the creditors of, and all 
persons having claims against, the said de- 
ceased, to exhibit them with the necessary 
vouchers, within four months after the first 
publication of this notice, to the said admin- 
istrator, at the office of R. Thompson, at 
No. 76 Montgomery Block, in the city and 
county of San Francisco, the same being his 
place for the transaction of the business of 
the said estate, in the city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California. 

SYLVESTER VERRILL, 

Administrator of the Estate of Charles H. 
French, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, Dec. 14, 1886, 


CATARRH AND HEADACHE, 


I think Ely’s Cream Balm is the best reme- 
dy for catarrh I ever saw. I never took any- 
thing that relieved me so quickly, and I have 
not felt as well for alongtime. I used to be 
troubled with severe head-aches two or three 
times a week, but since using the Balm have 
only had one and that was very light com- 
pared with former ones.—J. A. Alcorn, Agent 
U. P. R. R. Co., Eaton, Colo. 


WANTED. 


Wanted, bya lady living among the mount- 
ains, and three miles from any school, a sit- 
uation as cook in a Christian family where 
she can send her boy, in his tenth year, to 
school. Will make liberal allowance for his 
board. Would like to have him do chores to 
help pay for board. She is willing to do the 
washing for a small family and help iron. 
Address Mrs. E. P. Hemmings, Murphys, 
Calaveras county, Cal. 


NEW ART ROOMS. 


The California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street, have added elegant art rooms 
to their house for the purpose of showing 
fine furniture just received. There is a par- 
lor, dining-room, and bed-room most artistic- 
ally arranged. The walls are papered in deli- 
cately-tinted paper and gold. The windows 
are draped in rich hangings. The finest por- 
tieris adorn the doors, and rich carpets cover 
the floors. By this method purchasers can 
see the effect of any kind of furniture before 
deciding. 


Those who preach, lecture, declaim or 
sing will and do find Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar the speediest restorative of 
the voice in cases of hoarseness. It also 
cures coughs and sore throat rapidly and 
completely. Sold by all druggists at 25ce, 
50c and $1. | 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!llsCorns, Bunions,266 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c, 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 


‘in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


W. W. Brier & Son, wholesale and retail 
booksellers and dealers in Sabbath-school 
and church supplies, have removed from 13 
Sansome street to more commodious quar- 
ters, now occupying the ground floor and 
a at 42 Geary street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Have you seen the new art rooms at the 
warerooms of the California Furniture Com- 
pany, 220 to 226 Bush street? There you 
can get an idea of the effect of any piéce of 
furniture when in combination with other 
pieces. These rooms are models of exquisite 
beauty of arrangement. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Franciseo by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE Pactric. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits—made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 
speak. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25c. 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Ete, 
Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 


UF" Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 
419 & 421 SANSOME 8T., 8. F. 


with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 


139 Post St., = 


BUY YOUR 
Christmas 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


PERKINS WILSON'S 


1114 & 1116 Market street, 


(Near Mason) 


They are offering genuine bargain in 


Kid Gloves, Hankerchiefs, 
Satchels, Pans, 
Gents’ Scarfs, Suspenders, 
Gloves, etc., etc. 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
; doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS! 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA« 


Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


San Francisco 


12mo; 482 pages. Oloth, $1. 


cloth (by mail, $1.65); $1.50. 


York. 


San Francisco, - - - 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


The Best Place To Buy 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 


FOR A SMALL AMOUNT OF MONEY. 


SMALL STORE. | FINE INSTRUMENTS | DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 
“EXPENSE. | “ TONE. 
228 & 230 Front St., 


Either Cash or Installments. 


You are invited to test and compare before 
buying. 
PIANOS to RENT | ORGANS for SALE 


J. T. BOWERS & SON, 
719 Market St., San Francisco. 


0S" Next door to Bancroft’s new building. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
* BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 


STATIONERY 


COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


San Francisco. 


SEEDS! 


Alfalfa, Onion Sets, 
Grass, Clover, Vegetable 
And Flower Seeds. 


Send for large, illustrated, descriptive and 
priced Calalogue, mailed free. 


E. J. BOWEN, 
Seed Merchant, 
815 and 817 SANSOME 8T., SAN FRANCISCO 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF, 


753 Mission Street, 
(Bet. Third and Fourth.) 


GILDER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Mats, Passe Partonts, Window Shades, 
Cornices, etc., and Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Old mirror or picture frames regilded. 


Holiday Music 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


No gift to a lover of music can be more ap- 
propriate, or give more enduring pleasure, 
than our excellent collections of the finest mu- 
sic, such as are here mentioned. Any book 
mailed promptly for retail price. 

CLASSICAL WORKS. 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, celebrated Lebert and 

Von Bulow edition, 2 vols., each $3; or, cloth 

embossed, each, $6. 
Mendelssobn’s Songs Without Words, $1. 
Chopin’s Mazurkas ($1), his Nocturnes (60c) 

and his Waltzes (50c), 
Franz’s Album of Songs, $2. 
Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album, $1.50. 

POPULAR OCOLLEOTIONS. 
Choice Vocal Duets, $1. 
Minstrel Songs, $2. 
Rhymes and Tunes, $1. , 
Young People’s Classics for Piano, $1. 
Gems of Strauss, $2; gilt, $3. 
XMAS CANTATAS. 

King Winter, 30 cts. Oanught Napping, 30 cts. 
. Christmas Gift, 25 cts. Message of Xmas, 30c. 


SEND FOR LISTS. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OC. H. DITSON & OO., £67 Broadway, N. Y. 


KNABE 


Pr ANOF* ES. 
one, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
_ Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


| Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


New and Cheaper Editions 


| Valuable Books. 


“STEPPING HEAVENWARD,” 
BY MRS. E. PRENTISS. 

By mail, $1.10. 

80th Thousand. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


oo ee OF 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


Author of ‘Stepping Heavenward,’’ with por- 
trait and five full-page illustrations. 12mo, 


16th Thousand. 
Published by A. D. F. Randolph & Oo., New 


KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y: 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 
Geary Street, 


Cal. 


PIANOG@ORGAN 


Our Readers 


Should send for a copy of the Home 

issned by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 

price of nearly two thousand useful articles 
nt free to any address, on application. 


WHETHER YOU WANT A 


it will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


AND 


Old edition at same prices as formerly. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL AND CHURCH SUPPLIES. 


Gospel Hymns Consolidated. — 


CHEAPER 
mMvosic. 


“EXCELSIOR EDITION.” 


If sent by mail, add for postage. On » and cloth covers, 5 cents; board covers, 6 cents. 


nd for Catalogues of the 
Latest Church and Sabbath-School Music. 
— — —0 


Ww. W7. BRIER a SOn, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


42 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal, . 


8 
* . New Year’s 
| 
| 
— 
| 
i 


